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Editorial. 
\\/" join with our Catholic friends and with all mag- 


nanimous Protestants in doing honor to the noble 

character and attractive personal traits of the late 

“Holy Father at Rome.” We need not say, for 
everybody knows, that we did not approve of the exceed- 
ingly narrow ecclesiastical policy that was made prominent 
in the attack on Modernism and similar outgrowths of the 
scientific spirit and the higher criticism; but for this we 
never held Pius X. personally responsible. He had behind 
him the College of Cardinals and the official interpreters 
of Catholic doctrine and policy. To their dictates he 
bowed with the same humility with which, as a parish 
priest, he would have received the decree ‘“‘Rome has 
spoken.”” For the rest he was the deeply religious and 
sympathetic Father of all those who acknowledged his 
supremacy, and would gladly have gathered us all under 
his affectionate guardianship. When Austria called on 
him to bless his Austrian subjects engaged in war, he 
gently declined, saying that he could not give his bless- 
ing to any one party in the fratricidal strife, because 
his children were on all sides in the war that is going 
on. His heart was broken by the awful plunge made 
by so many nations at the very time when there seemed 
to be a well-founded hope that universal peace would be 
declared. He was a peace-lover, and he would not have 
consented to the torture and death of even the heretics 
who rejected his gentle sway and shut him off from what 
he considered to be his rightful inheritance as a temporal 


ruler in the papal states. 
ed 


WHATEVER governments may do or may not do, let 
us make manifest to all the world that at heart all in- 
telligent and loyal Americans cherish with sympathy 
and deep respect the masses of the people in every nation 
and in every continent. We have shown in many ways 
our affectionate regard for Frenchmen and our interest in 
the character and. successes of the German people. If 
circumstances would permit, we should gladly be in 
relations of quick and warm friendship with the subjects 
of the Emperor, the Kaiser, and the Czar. When the 
war cloud passes, we hope for a great uprising of human- 
itarian sentiment in all parts of the world. In our own 
happy land most of the bitterness of strife has passed, 
and some of the warmest friends to-day are the families 
of those whose husbands and fathers stood over against 
each other on the battle-field, sometimes with sad hearts 
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and sometimes with bitter animosity. Men who prac- 
tised sharp-shooting against each, other now meet and 
recall the old days with a cordial hand-clasp and a jolly 
reference to the times when they recognized each other 
on the battle-field. A similar experience on a vaster, 
wider scale, let us hope, will follow when the people speak 
for themselves after international war has ceased. 


3 


In accordance with and in the spirit of President 
Wilson’s appeal to his countrymen to avoid everything 
like partisanship and everything which may tend to stir 
up national prejudices and antagonisms in this country, 
it is certainly pertinent to suggest that our government 
should, in the purchase of ships, do nothing whatever 
to increase, even by a feather’s weight, the burdens of 
any of the nations engaged in war. Perfect neutrality 
requires us to be the open-handed friend of all nations, 
ready whenever opportunity offers to mediate between 
contending parties. To this end it is necessary to show 
all men everywhere that without prejudice or partiality 
we are willing and qualified to act not as judges, but as 
friendly mediators. ‘This is a time when we ought to be 
able with confidence to appeal to all our legislators in all 
parts of the country to lay aside their sectional prejudices 
and unite heartily in all lawful measures to increase our 
merchant marine and bring back the peaceful glories of 
that time when the American flag floated over American 
ships, carrying American cargoes, and bringing from every 
port in the world products to increase comfort and luxury 
for all our citizens. 

& 


WISE second thought in England is leading its people 
back to watering-places, travel, places of amusement, 
and their usual expenditures of well-being. The first 
reaction of economy and stress in face of war gives way 
to common-sense regard to all sides of the subject. Actors 
wisely remind the public that the daily bread of a large 
number of persons depends on patronage of theatres, 
and from all sides come such reminders that the sinews 
of the nation are not strengthened by the saving that 
entails new and wide-spread distress. The kind of 
retrenchment which really conserves is indicated by 
the closing of saloons at an early hour in all the coast- 
towns. ‘There are enough wasteful and harmful expenses 
to curtail without beginning with the beneficial ones. 
Stranded Americans in London with not enough cash in 
sight to pay their board went, nevertheless, to the theatre, 
and did not make stingy contributions at church. The 
lesson is needed now at home. ‘The stringency of the 
times will lead *to giving up church pews or lessening 
contributions. Let men rather begin to economize with 
their vices than with their virtues. ‘Tobacco and liquor 
interests can better afford to be ill-paid than churches. 
The common welfare lies in keeping all good energies up 
to the mark. 

st 


THE heaviest burdens laid on the general public by 
the warfare now raging in different parts of the world 
will be laid on the poorest classes. ‘That multitude of 
men, women, and children who live. with the possibility 
and often the probability of want will now find their 
resources curtailed at both ends. It will cost more to 
live, and the resources on which they can depend for the 
earning of their livelihood will be restricted. In all 
European countries the conduct of the well-to-do classes 
in making sacrifices for the benefit of refugees and those 
who are suffering from wounds and disease is most ad- 
mirable, and shows that, underneath the surface of fashion 
and aristocratic self-consciousness, human hearts are 
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beating warmly, and queens and peasants are brought 
into close and sympathetic relations. In America the 
same catises are not at work and the occasions that 
excite sympathy are not so manifest, but all men and 
women who are independent of the revenues from busi- 
ness and personal effort may do now a vast amount of 
good by keeping in mind the condition of those who are 
not so fortunate as they and whose comforts are greatly 
abridged, even if want does not cross the threshold of 
the humble home. By doing everything within their 
power to keep the wheels of business in motion and using 
every effort to prevent the raising of prices and the 
scarcity of money by hoarding, much can be done in 
this land of plenty to ward off everything that threatens 
famine or even the loss of comfort. 


America’s Greater Mission. 


In his recent stirring and illuminating book, “‘ Amer- 
ica’s Conquest of Europe,’”’ David Starr Jordan makes an 
earnest appeal to his fellow-Americans in regard to their 
unique relation to Europe and its problems. He says: 
“T wish them to think earnestly of the part American in- 
fluence must play in the world history of our century. 
It is for us to help cure the accumulated evils of the older 
civilization. ‘Those men in Europe who look furthest into 
the future hope for the salvation of Europe through ideals 
brought back from practical service in America.” 

He spoke better than he knew or could have known at 
that time. In the few months that have elapsed since 
the words were written, there has been a complete trans- 
formation of the situation in Europe. ‘The war spirit has 
swept over the nations like a prairie flame. Chaos re- 
places order, and customarv regulations and ideals have 
been ruthlessly brushed aside by the rough hand of war. 
Conflict has created a state of disorder and anarchy such 
as the world has probably never before seen on so huge a 
scale, and which will probably never again be seen. 

But the new situation that has arisen in Europe and the 
world has made much more clear the unique mission of 
America among the nations. In a world at war, this 
country stands as an exemplification of those ideals of 
fraternity and internationalism which must more than 
ever be regarded as the surest basis as well as the highest 
result of world peace. America is to-day the oasis in the 
desert of war. It is the one place where racial divisions 
do not divide into warring classes, and where the suspi- 
cions of Old World nationalism are subordinated to the 
greater fact of American unity. It is the one country 
where is possible such a gathering as met in Boston on a 
recent Sunday evening, when members of a trade union, 
Germans, English, French, Russian, sang their different 
national anthems without causing rancor, and winning 
applause of all. It was a case of the spirit of American in- 
ternationalism standing the severest test to which it 
could be put. 

Europe will indeed be saved only through ideals. 
Somehow the spirit of fraternity must permeate the war- 
clad frontiers as the breath of the springtime creeps irre- 
sistibly into the chill snowbanks of winter. The spirit of 
America must conquer. The reality of half a hundred 
States living in peace together, with never a thought of 
frontier and never a dread of war, must inevitably win 
its way to belief and acceptance by the Europe that is 
being blood-shocked into the realization of the futility 
of force and the dangers of division; and in America this 
reality finds adequate expression, and constitutes the 
basis of its modern mission. 

But it is also true, and more sabithy vital, that America 
must play its unique part in supplying those religious 
ideals that are fundamental to all national progress and 
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world peace. The old forms of religious faith and cus- 
tom have wholly failed to conquer the war spirit of Europe. 
Christianity as an organized ecclesiasticism has col- 
lapsed as a counterforce to’ the spirit of militarism and 
racial hatred. After centuries of idolatry of the Naz- 
arene whose message was that of peace and good will, all 
‘that Europe has to show to-day is the red record of hatred 
to the death. After centuries of missions and pious prop- 
aganda there is witnessed the appalling spectacle of black 
tribes being imported to aid one “‘ Christian”’ to kill another, 
while the kaisers, czars, kings, and chaplains invoke the 
blessing of the Father of the gentle teacher of Nazareth 
upon their murderous repudiation of his teachings. 

Something is wrong, and wrong at the very source. It 
can mean only that there is needed a new statement of 
religious ideals, that will grip the modern conscience and 
be forceful in deciding the destinies of the nations. It is 
recognized that democracy is the force which must be 
developed to give peace and safety to the world, and 
slowly it is being recognized also that democracy is but 
one expression of religion. All growth and progress are 
from the heart and centre, and it is with these that re- 
ligion has to do. 

It is not hard to discover the fact that in liberal religion 
are to be found the principles which work out into de- 
mocracy. Religion, to be vital, must find its roots in the 
soil of the present. It must be more than an echo from 
the past, more than the perpetuation of ancient concep- 
tions. The religion of America must be self-perceived 
and home-grown. It must be no more an importation 
than was the spirit of independence that gave being and 
permanence to these States. In this splendid task of in- 
terpreting the religion of democracy, and in thus making 
more permanent what must be considered as the de- 
mocracy of religion, will be found the greater mission of 
America in bringing the blessing of peace and international 
amity to the war-cursed Europe of to-day. 


What ought not to Be. 


It seems easy already, in view of the great war in 
Europe, to say what ought not to have been. ‘The great 
armaments ought not to have been. They made no 
nation safe; they were like combustibles piled up to 
invite and spread conflagration. 

The idea of “the balance of power” among European 
nations likewise ought never to have been. History 
shows that it has been a constant provocation to terrible 
wars. It merely sought to make artificial equilibrium 
without any foundation in justice or true international 
friendship. The war alliances also ought not to have 
been. What good have they done to the peoples whose 
governments brought them about, either secretly or 
without asking the consent of their parliaments? France, 
the republic, ought never to have been tied up with the 
Russian autocracy. Worse yet, Great Britain, the home 
of liberty, ought not to have been bound to the cruel 

pressor of Poland and Finland. The only respectable 
Eifahces would pledge the nations entering upon them 
never to make war upon one another. 

They talk of the racial antagonisms of Teutons and 
Slavs, or Germans and Frenchmen. We in the United 
States and in Canada know that all these nationalities 
can live quite at peace with each other if only they are 
treated with justice. What ought not to have been was 
the bullying of Poles and Alsatians by Prussian militarism, 
and the abominable and irritating oppression of Slavic 
people in Austria-Hungary. If Servians were conspiring, 
Austrian arrogance had directly provoked conspiracy. 

We see now better than ever that Germany ought not 
to have taken Alsace-Lorraine, and Austria ought not to 
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have annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, like an act of 
robbery, without taking a vote of the people in these 
provinces. 

We might say that England ought not to be in the 
barbarous war, were it not that the wretched traditions 
of the balance of power, and her entangling alliances, and 
her tremendous navy, pointed at Germany, and her 
ideas of maintaining imperial glory abroad, while her poor 
people suffered at home, had acted like a fatal gravitation 
to drag her statesmen where they could not escape. 
England had prepared herself to fight and not to keep 
the peace. Both England and France, on the side of 
their war offices, had helped to give excuse for German 
armaments. France had lent huge loans to arm Russia 
against Germany. Both France and England ought to 
have been able to assure the German people that they 
were, and always would be, their friends. But the war 
loans and the unnatural war alliances forbade such 
assurance. 

The beginning of the horrid war ought not to have 
been possible. It was because Austria assumed the right 
to punish little Servia. The time ought to have passed 
long ago, in the march of “Christian’’ centuries, when 
any nation could arrogate to herself to be in one and 
the same act complainant and constable and jury and 
judge over any other people. Because of ages of ignorance 
and oppression and international meddlesomeness and 
social contempt and pride, reinforced by a pagan phi- 
losophy, worshipping force, and a religion, strong in 
superstitious ceremony but weak in humanity, the war 
inevitably came. 

Why should we grieve so much over what ought never 
to have been and yet is? We do well to grieve in order 
to get our costly lesson, in order to see with clearness 
what ought not now or forever after to be suffered, in 
order to establish a personal and national purpose to 
stop in advance and at once what ought not to be. 

‘Thus, we see that the preparation for war means almost 
a certainty of war, as we might well expect, among nations 
as between individuals. Let us do our utmost hence- 
forth to stop the preparations for war, for instance, to 
reduce our navy to what they call “police duty.’ If we 
had possessed no war-ships, we should never have run 
the awful risk of fighting England over a strip of wilder- 
ness in Venezuela; we should never have precipitated 
a needless war with Spain; we should not now be holding 
a port in Mexico. Every one of these incidents added 
momentum to the latent militarist fever which has now 
broken out in Europe. 

We see how futile an instrument the theory of balance 
of power has been. It trips up every nation that touches 
it. So precisely are we coming to find out in regard to 
our American ‘‘Monroe Doctrine.’ It has grown to be 
an instrument of meddlesomeness. So far from making 
us strong, it restrains our freedom of action and consti- 
tutes a constant and subtle peril. The sooner we agree 
that it is none of our business to set ourselves up to 
guard South America from European aggression, the 
sooner we dismiss from our minds fear and suspicion of 
Germany or any other nation as wishing to do us injus- 
tice, the more solidly shall we help to forbid aggression 
and establish the peace of the world. ‘The fact is that 
no Spanish-American people asks us to be a Lord-Pro- 
tector over them. 

We see what impatience and precipitancy of passion— 
the savage idea of ‘‘a word and a blow”’—do to bring on 
a world catastrophe. Is it possible that the human in- 
telligence can find no safeguards against such stupidity? 
A single month, by way of moratorium, would have 
probably stopped this awful war. 

We see everywhere over the world how dangerous and 
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impractical it is to try to enforce the will of any nation, 
even the strongest, over another people. Indeed, no 
nation is strong which rules over unwilling, discontented, 
or alien populations. ‘Turkey is going to pieces before 
our eyes for this reason. Russia is obliged at least to 
hold out the hope of an autonomous Poland. Wherever 
a people has to be held by force of arms, there is a centre 
of danger. Here is our lesson as to our treatment of 
Mexico, of Santo Domingo, of the Philippine Islands. 
The moment we venture to compel our influence or our 
advice or even our friendly purposes at the point of the 
bayonet, the moment we begin to kill people for our 
assumed love of law and order, then resentment, hate, 
suspicion, fear on both sides bring their inevitable toll 
of renewed barbarism. We know that meddlesomeness, 
however well meant, is the most irritating of faults be- 
tween neighbors. Let us agree that it is equally mis- 
chievous between nations. Let us confess that we Amer- 
icans are prone to be meddlesome, and let us set up a 
self-denying ordinance against it. There are effective 
ways of helping other peoples, if we really love them well 
enough to help them at all. 

Finally, we are seeing the terrible evil of all aristocratic 
pretence, and of the pride that despises others and surely 
“goes before a fall.’ The most pathetic sight in the 
world is race and class antagonism. We have multitudes 
of people in the United States who look on the rich with 
jealous and hostile eyes; we have suspicion and fear 
among men and women who ought to know better than 
to fear; we have millions of colored folk who fail 
lamentably as yet of getting our boasted Anglo-Saxon 
“fair play.” War simply grows out of such roots. Let 
us hack away by all means at the occasions that make 
war; let us keep the instruments of war out of pas- 
sionate men’s hands; let us bind over our public men 
to keep the peace of the world and never to be hurried 
into hostile action over false and petty questions of 
markets, or-the “open door,” or exaggerated insults to 
the flag; let us press on the new treaties, as peace 
alliances, with every nation in the world; but let us even 
more insist upon the habitual attitude of humanity, 
friendliness, and sympathy with all men of every race or 
color. As sure as God is, or righteousness is in the 
structure of the universe, this kind of conduct will never 
bring the individual or the nation who follows it into 
real harm. Whoever is true to this line of conduct will 
hold the key to the rule of the world. Gr Hit 


Current Topics. 


THE war of the nations entered upon its second 
phase last Thursday, when the French government, 
facing an apparently inevitable investment of Paris, re- 
moved the machinery of administration to Bordeaux, 
leaving the old capital in the hands of the army of defence. 
At the end of the week it was the universal assumption 
that Paris would offer little if any opposition to the 
advancing invader after he should have taken two or 
three of the outstanding fortifications. In the mean 
while, the utterances of both the British and the French 
military authorities continued reasonably optimistic in 
spite of the continued retirement of the allied forces, and 
the war offices of both nations insistently reiterated their 
declarations that the armies of defence were intact and 
that they would maintain their opposition to the effi- 
cient machine of war that confronted them, pressing 
toward Paris and carrying out with apparent prospects 
of success its plan to beat back the left wing of the long 
line of the allies with a view to an eventual break in the 
continuity of the Franco-British forces. 
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AN interesting development of the strategic situation 
was an apparent movement of Russian forces on British — 
transports from Archangel to the field of operations on 
the right flank of the German armies. That the allies 
would attempt some such tactical move was a foregone 
conclusion at the opening of the conflict. Although there 
was no authentic confirmation at the beginning of the 
week that such a movement of forces on a large scale was 
actually in progress, it was apparent that it was in im- 
mediate prospect. The defensive resources of the French 
Republic had been mustered to their full strength, and 
the exertions of the defending armies still appeared to be 
unable to offer decisive resistance to the enemy. The 
employment, therefore, of Russian forces on the western 
front of the operations was the logical solution of a 
difficult problem. Great Britain was concentrating a 
large part of her available steamships for the transporta- 
tion of fresh forces to the scene of the desperate conflict. 


ad 


Tuat the British nation has not the remotest intention 
of abandoning the contest, no matter how unfortunate 
from the viewpoint of the allies may be the outcome of 
its present phase, was indicated in emphatic fashion by 
Prime Minister Asquith at an impressive meeting in 
Guildhall last Friday. Speaking before a great gathering 
in which the leaders of all political parties were present, 
Mr. Asquith pointed out that the struggle between 
Germany and the allies was really a conflict to the death 
between imperialism and democracy, and pledged the 
power of England to a continuance of the war until 
democracy should emerge triumphant. After denounc- 
ing in bitter terms the destruction of Louvain by the 
German conquerors, the prime minister went on, “Sooner 
than stand aside now, we would see this country of ours 
blotted out from the pages of history.” The unanimity 
oi sentiment in Great Britain on the issues of the war was 
emphasized by Bonar Law, leader of the opposition in 


* the House of Commons, and Lord Balfour, former premier, 


both of whom without qualification indorsed the position 
of the government in power. 


Wuite Great Britain is mustering fresh forces to 
augment her armies now participating in the campaign 
in France to a probable maximum of half a million men, 
Russia is pushing the invasion of Austria-Hungary with 
a degree of success which promises to interfere seriously, 
perhaps decisively, with the continuance of the German 
march into France. The Austro-Hungarian forces in the 
borderlands of Galicia are apparently being overcome with 
comparative ease by the many hundreds of thousands of 
men—estimated at a million and a half—whom the 
Czar is pouring upon the German race on the east front 
of the lines of battle. The outcome of the fighting at 
that point of contact so far points to the conclusion that, 
if the German general staff counted upon the Austrian 
army to guard its own frontiers from invasion and based 
its plan of campaign upon that assumption, Berlin will 
soon face the necessity of a radical change of calculations, 
made necessary by a partial breakdown of the Austrian 


powers of resistance. 
a 


Tue Austrian army, there is every reason to believe, 
has not justified the expectations of its own commanders 
as well as the hopes of the German war office, although 
it has fought with gallantry, and at the beginning of the 
operations inflicted some heavy though indecisive blows 
upon the enemy. ‘The fall of Lemberg into the hands of 
the Russians last week, after a long engagement in which 
the losses were heavy on both sides, was a serious reverse 
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for the Austrians. The loss of that fortress, however, 
was not the most significant outcome of the struggle up 
to that point. The real significance of the battle of 
Lemberg lay in the fact that it disclosed what are appar- 
ently radical weaknesses in the Austrian defence,—weak- 
nesses which probably are inseparable from the racial 
makeup of the forces of the dual monarchy, a composite 
unit welded out of half the race stocks of Europe. It is 
probably not true, as the Russian war office alleges, that 
the iorees of Austria-Hungary have been paralyzed by 
mutinies of Slavs, because many of the Slavs in Austria 
1 realize the liberalism of Austrian rule. Nevertheless, it 
' 


f 
. 
: 
: 
d 


seems to be a fact that the polyglot character of the 
Austrian army has not made for strength. 


ad 


i In the Balkan Peninsula, events are shaping themselves 
- for a fresh trial of strength between irreconcilable races. 
The Ottoman government in the course of last week made 
: repeated admissions of the truth of the allegations in 
} London, that mobilization was being carried on in Con- 
stantinople on a general scale. The Ottoman embassy 
in Washington took occasion to announce last week that 
the operations contemplated by Turkey in certain eventu- 
alities would not be aimed at Greece, and there were indi- 
cations of a probable attempt by Turkey, in the event of 
an abandonment of its attitude of neutrality, to raise 
4 the banner of the Prophet against England in Egypt and 
to undertake a campaign against Russia by way oi the 
Caucasus. The position of Roumania remained unde- 
fined at the beginning of the week, and the purpose of 
_. Bulgaria to maintain the neutrality of Bulgarian soil was 
reported from Athens last Saturday. 


3 Brevities. 


We are sometimes disturbed by surface changes in 
religious thought, but these are rarely, if ever, destructive. 
Only when the deep-lying fundamentals of religious faith 
are assailed need we fear for the results. 


To do one’s own thinking in religious matters is yet the 
greatest feat to be accomplished among the common 
people. We can scarcely call that religious faith ours 
which we have not to some degree investigated and tested. 


Sympathy is the first step to genuine understanding. 
It is impossible to be fair with anybody or any nation if 
our attitude of inquiry is prejudiced and severely critical. 
We must be ete -minded if we desire to render just judg- 
ment. 


We should always bear in mind that nothing in life 

is success unless it has resulted in building up a noble 

_ integrity of manhood or womanhood. No experience of 

life can be truly accounted a success unless it does this, 
while if this has been done’there has been no failure. 


The American people may be extra efficient in the busi- 

ness world, and yet money in itself is not their main aim. 

to them is, oftener than we allow, a means to a 

larger and fuller life, even to a nobler idealism of American 

citizenship, and the support of education, philanthropy, 
and social welfare. 


_ The phrase “Christ-like” suggests at once the essential 
"nature and practice of Jesus, while the word “Christian” 
is suggestive of so many false and contradictory implica- 
ns that it becomes truly misleading and undescriptive. 
pomdar wrote, “To be Christ-like is to find per- 
y the divinity, the God-likeness, in man.” 
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At a conference for rural betterment lately held at 
Louisville, Ky., Dr. Warren H. Wilson said that there 
cannot be a good country church where there are poor 
farms, and that a country minister should be able to enter 
into the problems of his farm parish. When this is the 
ease, the country church is able to advance the gospel of 
fertile farms, good roads, efficient schools, pure water, 


wholesome food, and sociable neighbors. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I earnestly hope that a great many of our ministers are 
planning to attend the Ministers’ Institute at Newport, 
R.I., which opens Monday evening, September 21, and 
closes Thursday noon, September 24. Newport is beau- 
tiful at any time of the year, but especially so in late 
September. Summer lingers here for along time. Apart 
from the interesting and stimulating addresses and papers 
to be given, there is much to draw the brethren to this 
historic city. Here William Ellery Channing was born, 
and the house in which he was born in 1780 is still stand- 
ing, though transformed into the Children’s Home. Here 
Charles T. Brooks, scholar and poet, installed by Chan- 
ning, ministered from 1837 to 1873,—a long and fruitful 
settlement. Here Julia Ward Howe, ever loyal to the 
faith that makes faithful, spent long summers. And the 
sessions of the Institute will be held in the parish house 
and church of the Channing Memorial, which Mr. Brooks 
did so much to make possible, and which Mrs. Howe loved 
so dearly. This is one of the most beautiful churches in 
our communion, rich in memorials, among them two La 
Farge windows and a Saint-Gaudens tablet. 

Tuesday afternoon the members of the Institute who 
are good walkers will be invited to take the famous Cliff 
Walk, from Easton’s Beach to Bailey’s, one of the loveliest 
shore-paths in the world. Tuesday evening the people of 
my parish will give an informal reception to the visiting 
ministers. Wednesday afternoon I expect to borrow auto- 
mobiles enough to take all the men (and their wives, if 
present) around the Ocean and Cottage Drives, which 
open up the most glorious prospects on land and sea. 

Let every minister of our faith make a special effort to 
come to the Institute. 

WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 

CHANNING MEMORIAL CauRcH, NEwport, R_I. 


The Wrath of God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Among the causes named to account for the terrible 
war now devastating Europe is one which might have been 
widely accepted in the Middle Ages, but which seems an 
obsolete cause in these days of twentieth-century enlight- 
enment. 

At Chautauqua, on the night of August 27, a prayer 
service for peace was held in the great Amphitheatre, pre- 
sided over by Rev. John Timothy Stone, D.D., of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, recently mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 

This service was attended by a multitude of earnest 
and devout people, gathered from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The atmosphere of the meeting 
and the temper of the congregation were deeply im- 
pressive, and we were heartily in sympathy with the 
purpose of the meeting. We were astonished and pained, 
however, to hear from the lips of Dr. Stone the assertion 
that Almighty God had probably sent this great war 
upon Europe to punish her for her sins, and also that in 
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so far as we Americans suffered from the war the cause 
was probably the same. ; 

Is this the cause? Does ‘‘the God of Battles” still, as in 
the time of Moses, punish the sins of his children by the 
sword and the bayonet and the deadly bomb? 

It looks as if Unitarian theology might still find a 
field for Christian endeavor. 

What kind of a God would he be who should drench 
a continent in blood to punish the sins of men? 

FRANK |. PHALEN. 
CuautTaucua, N.Y. 


‘Our Attitude toward Orthodoxy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In an article appearing in last week’s Register you 
complain of criticisms made in regard to your attitude 
toward orthodoxy and the general policy of your paper. 
May I suggest that you fail entirely to read the minds of 
many of your readers, and that, if your hand is upon the 
pulse of our denominational thought, you fail to read it 
correctly as it is registered, at least in the West? 

In saying this, I want to pay my sincere tribute to the 
literary merit of the Register. It far transcends any re- 
ligious publication in the high tone and merit of its articles 
and general character. I want, however, to be very 
frank, and to say that the criticisms are not few and iso- 
lated. They are not based upon the fact of your refusal 
to attack orthodoxy, but upon the apparent lack of knowl- 
edge and sympathy with the struggle which so many 
outside of New England are face to face with, in their 
efforts to spread our Unitarian gospel. 

The article to which Mr. Bennett and others have re- 
ferred may have been well meant, its meaning may be 
clear to the mind of the writer, but it has been construed, 
to my personal knowledge, by scores of people as a dog- 
matic statement, coming from the chief citadel of Uni- 
tarianism, that the battle of freedom has practically 
been already won, and that, if there is a struggle still 
going on at our outposts,—which, let me say, comprises 
the entire West,—it is because of the pugnacious tendency 
on the part of those who are fighting the battle,—a battle 
which, let me say, is very real. 

I have been asked the question more than once, “Are 
such articles written from some quiet haven where the 
sound of war never penetrates, or is the battle in which 
we seem to be engaged a fancied dream?” 

I have been wondering, during the last few weeks, what 
the feelings of Boston laymen—business and professional 
men—would be if they had to face, as such men have had 
to face here, ostracism, boycott, and loss of trade in the 
fight for religious freedom, and what would be the atti- 
tude of G. B. if ‘Billy Sunday” invaded Boston and, 
as the result, he was personally bombarded by communi- 
cations (as I have been bombarded), with threats of 
violence, and every phase and form of insult. 

Your article in last week’s Register selects from Uni- 
tarian saints, living and dead, the names of four who 
worked, or are working, along lines of least resistance. 
We know and revere them for their sweetness of disposi- 
tion, character and life, but it is manifestly unfair to 
omit others. What about Theodore Parker? Did he 
work along the lines of the least resistance in his valiant 
fight for freedom, religious and social? ‘There is one man 
whose sermons have had a greater influence, I think, than 
any man in our denomination,—I refer to Minot J. Savage. 

We all know the lines along which he worked. And 
as you mention the names of men still active in our minis- 
try, why omit such men as Merle St. Croix Wright, John 
Haynes Holmes, and our young brother Maxwell Savage? 

Boston and New England are fair regions, and con- 
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tain men of scholarly and masterful ability, but outside 
of New England is another America, just as real. 

I rejoice to think that the officials of the American 
Unitarian Association are vividly alive to this fact, and, 
as one of those engaged in fighting the real battle of Uni- 
tarianism (and a somewhat lonely battle at that), I urge 
the recognition of this fact by our leading denominational 
paper. THomas S. ROBJENT. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, CoOL. 


[It is impossible that our readers should not under- 
stand something of the warm, sympathetic interest which 
the Register has always taketrin.our Western missionary 
work. We have never slighted the whole-hearted energy 
or the invaluable service of devoted men who are work- 
ing in the difficult places and standing for the much- 
needed extension of our Unitarian faith. G. B. discussed 
temperately recent utterances of leading orthodox theo- 
logians, without attempting to apply his conclusions to 
the people in that part of the country where such utter- 
ances are unknown; and it is beside the question to read 
into his article “lack of knowledge and sympathy with 
the struggle” on the part of the Christian Register. It 
is too late in our history, however, for the Kegister to 
need to assert its loyalty to all parts of the country alike, 
or to repeat the open welcome of its columns to the expo- 
nents of all phases of our common work.—Epr1ror.| 


Religion and Teh 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Unitarianism has been distinguished by a number of 
great men, men of big brain and loving hearts. These 
men contended there was an elemental, an eternal distince- 
tion between religion and theology. 

Religion is an earnest posture of the soul in the pres- 
ence of the Scheme of Things in which we find ourselves. 


‘Theology implies an opinion about this Scheme of Things, 
_an intellectual content, a truth. 


Religion cannot give us a definition or teach us truth. 
Even so careful a definition of religion as that of Dean 
Everett's must be rejected, because it is theological: 
“For religion is the natural and simple trust of the soul in a 
power of good over it and about it, and its right relation to 
this power.” 

Religion is the flower, the fruit, of the emotions,—im- 
agination and the will. ‘ruth is the flower, the fruit, of 
the intellect,—a matter of experience, philosophy, and 
science. 

Religion, if I may be permitted a definition, is, in its 
noblest form, a reaction of our thought, feeling, and im- 
agination upon life and the world as they have been re- 
vealed to us by philosophy and science, and in the ex- 
perience of great religious souls like Buddha, Jesus, and 
Saint Francis,—a’ posture of the soul, a high and noble 
posture, a deep apprehension from the summit of our 
ideals of the general situation in which we find ourselves. 

‘Religion, then, is not a special organ of truth, cannot 
give us knowledge. There is but one way of knowledge, 
that of thought, study, experience, perception, and infer- 
ence,—the use of the intellect. And there is a growing 
number, who care both for religion and truth, who see that 
we must have the aspirations, the ideals, the enthusiasms 
of religion, and we must also have exact thought, or truth. 
It is a poor religion that rests upon an untruth. Religion 
is a divine impulse, but from the intellect it receives all 
its truth, and the more willingly it receives all that the 
instructed intellect can communicate, the more worthy, 
the more beautiful, will our religion be. 


James G. TOWNSEND. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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Dreams. 


Say that we dream! Our dreams have woven 
Truths that out-face the burning sun: 
The lightnings, that we dreamed, have cloven 
Time, space, and linked all lands in one! 
Dreams! But their swift celestial fingers 
Have knit the world with threads of steel, 
Till no remotest island lingers 
Outside the world’s great Commonweal. 


Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 

Truth, Love, and Justice,-if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power: 

Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the Spring thro’ leaf and spray; 

Drive back the sun from the Eastern mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier movement stay. 


It is the Dawn! The Dawn! The nations 
From East to West have heard a cry,— 
Through all earth’s blood-red generations 
By hate and slaughter climbed thus high, 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 
One only path remains untrod, 
One path of love and peace climbs higher. 
Make straight that highway for our God 
—Alfred Noyes. 


Three Paradoxes. 


’ BY CHARLES H. LYTILE. 


In paradoxes there is strength. When an idea or 
a phrase is able successfully to baffle the reason in pro- 


portion as it fires the imagination, it is invincible. Para- 
doxical phrases in particular are good spark-plugs. They 
start action, and action overcomes resistance. Here are 


three paradoxes, with explanation and application :— 


CATHEDRALS OF THE MIND. 

Now and again we hear pleadings that our Unitarian 
churches should have more of the cathedral about them, 
in architecture, music, liturgy,—‘‘cathedrals of the soul.” 
Yet, after all, did not the Colonial divines make the plain, 
unembellished meeting-house of their day another sort 
of cathedral,—a cathedral of the mind? In these times 
of vague conceptions, hop-skip-and-jump reasoning, have 
we not a need for temples to the intellect as well as to 
the imagination? A sonorous anthem, a prayer chanted 
afar off, may be a power for righteousness; but is not a 
great idea a far more trenchant inspiration? My belief 
is that, if a modern preacher were to enunciate with 
striking analogy, pertinent language, and wide vision 
Emerson’s mighty phrase, “The largest is always the 
truest sentiment,” it would be worth two pontifical high 
masses. It is only moral comprehension that creates 
character, not esthetic impressions. Would that we 
could hear again the music of resonant, precise, and vivid 
speech, could worship again within a rock-bound structure 
of rational truth, and feel again that mystic aspiration 
for brave, keen, intellectual freedom which is the true 
worship of the thinking man. 


BIGOTED LIBERALISM. 

Is this, in reality, a paradox at all? Not as much so 
as would be promiscuous liberalism, or latitudinarian lib- 
eralism, or anything that lacks firm integrity and is effu- 
sively inclusive. Liberalism is born of the conviction 
that bigotry is wrong. Therefore liberalism in politics 
means patriotism without personal rancor or interest. 
Liberalism in religion means human brotherhood without 
sectarian jealousy, and the Divine Fatherhood without 
mortal definition. Men may be liberal because they fer- 
vently desire the human brotherhood above all else, and 

the ubiquity of truth, or, as William Sullivan has it 
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in “The Priest,’’ because they are quite indifferent to all 
religion. In either case, liberalism means freedom. It 
is a vital principle based on the experience that men can- 
not be compelled to believe. The fruit of compulsion is 
either insincerity or sheer cynicism. “‘I will acknowledge 
four persons in the Trinity,” cried a medizval scholar, 
“if only I may study in peace.” Better, at any rate, a 
bigoted liberal than a bigoted cynic. 

Is all this a welter of outworn truisms? In the July 
number of a famous American magazine of culture one 
finds this preposterous statement: ‘Tolerance is a de- 
structive force.”” ‘The writer bases his conclusions upon 
the fall of Rome (through Stoic indifference!) and the 
decay of France to the Revolution (because of deism!), 
as well as a supposititious moral decay in this age owing 
to wide-spread tolerance! Of course, it requires little 
acumen to detect both his ignorance of history and his 
lack of logic. ‘The modern scepticism that he deplores 
(that is, our liberalism) is not the result of tolerance, but 
a reaction against bigotry. It is bigotry turned sour, and 
to accuse deism of disintegrating France is like accusing 
Christian Science of moving-picture immorality! 

The writer is, in fact, pleading for firm moral convic- 
tions, and nonchalantly disregards the fact that the prime 
insistence and shining fruit of liberalism have been moral 
character. So chaotic, however, is his thought that 
he finally arrives at the assertion, “Better even that in 
religion a man should live and die believing with all his 
soul in a lie than that he should merely exist believing in 
nothing.” (Since when was blind belief more than a 
Jesuitical virtue?) Finally the cloak is thrown off in 
the words, “Better the Inquisition and the rack than the 
drugging of those who else might seek for God.” (Who 
in the world has been drugging such excellent people?) 
This lapse into sheer inchoateness justifies our phrase, and 
our appeal for a bigoted liberalism to resent such medie- 
val assaults. 

THE NEW PURITANISM. 


The following words are quoted from a circular sent 
broadcast throughout the West: ‘‘There is something 
more damnable even than commercialized vice: it is 
commercialized religion. Its practitioners who trade 
shamelessly upon the spiritual instincts of man, as certain 
other practitioners upon their animal instincts, have been 
slowly supplanting our real clergy. We need a national 
Liberty Day, when we may call upon our preachers to 
return to their duty, which is to preach God’s word and 
not meddle in the affairs of Cesar. Under whatsoever 
colors they may sail, whether as Purity Leagues, Moral 
Uplift Societies, Prohibition Party, or Anti-Saloon League, 
they are one and all traceable to one well-defined group 
of religious denominations which, under one guise or 
another, are aiming to force their religious and moral 
conceptions upon the community as a whole. We all 
know their name, but we rarely mention it above a 
whisper.”’ 

So the pamphlet charges along through ten pages of 
heroic indignation. What in the world is it all about? 
one asks. What wretches they must be, who thus com- 
mercialize religion! What excuse has this group of 
scheming denominations to offer? Be it known, there- 
fore, that this cavalier diatribe is levelfed at the Pro- 
hibitionists by a paid haranguer of the Personal Liberty 
League, and that he is exhausting the resources of Eng- 
lish and assailing Heaven with his patriotic cries in order 
to arouse his hearers to the peril which threatens their 
freedom to get drunk. The ‘well-defined group” con- 
sists in the Protestant denominations back of the League, 
and the ‘moral and religious conceptions” are our own 
traditions of Puritanism. Puritanism has not been cus- 
tomarily so closely connected with prohibition as this. 
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But if it is to be used as a synonym for every enlightened 
campaign of reform, let us have a new, vigorous Puri- 
tanism, which, to use the peroration of the paid saloon 
haranguer, “will kindle a fire in this land that will 
sweep with withering might over the hosts of fanaticism 
and intolerance that have invaded it.” We have been 
apologizing for the splendid moral restraint of our fore- 
fathers quite long enough. We have condoned the use 
of the term ‘‘ Puritan” as synonym for impossible bigotry 
until, out of sheer promiscuity, it has become attached 
to really worthful reform! This, too, is a paradox. 
Why not make a fact of it? 


Despairing of No Man. 


BY DR. WARREN A. RODMAN. 


Hanging on the wall before me, framed in a single mat, 
are four portraits,—Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, and 
Whittier. As I study the fine faces of this noble quartet 
of poet-philosopher-reformers the question arises as to 
how they would rank, purely as human beings, with 
Edison, Hoe, Wright, Marconi, whose genius manifested 
itself along entirely different yet equally original lines, 
or with Mann, Harris, Wilson, Eliot, whose work has so 
strongly influenced the development of educational sys- 
tems. How would they compare with Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, Vanderbilt, great masters of finance, just 
as men, as types of the most desirable human qualities, 
as standards of comparison for the rating of all other men, 
as models for emulation by the aspiring youth of to-day? 
In what relation with these would stand brawny Tom, 
Mike, Hans, Luigi, wielders of the heavy implements of 
labor? 

We rather carelessly classify this man as worthy, the 
other as unworthy, in an arbitrary and final sort of way as 


if we had searched the innermost recesses of their souls - 


and knew the exact quality of every thought and emotion 
that had animated them, but sweep away the mere ex- 
ternals, the appearances, that which seems obvious, and 
back of the mask we might find a reality that would amaze 
us. Probably no saint is as pure as he is painted nor any 
sinner as black. ‘‘No man is a hero to his valet,’’ and no 
man wholly lacks redeeming traits. ‘‘Despairing of no 
man,” said Jesus. Stripped of the extraneous, the non- 
essential, men differ much less than we imagine. In 
other words, there is a vast twilight zone in which all 
humanity lives, with immense reaches of darkness out- 
grown and equally great worlds of light to be lived up to. 

The hewer of wood and the drawer of water furnish 
the necessities of physical existence; the artisan supplies 
the comforts and conveniences of ordinary living; the 
poet and artist inspire us with visions of the larger life; 
the philosopher opens up to our comprehension the 
broad view that makes the mind serene and shows us that, 
in the midst of all turmoil and confusion, ‘‘the soul lies 
stretched in smiling repose.’”’ Each contributes his ap- 
pointed part to the completeness of life. The inventor 
is the developed artisan. The educator is the leader into 
the lofty realms of poetry, art, philosophy, and the pro- 
fessions. The ¢ontroller of industries organizes labor to 
the point of highest efficiency. Each makes his valu- 
able contribution to the world processes. 

It is very suggestive to note that, on the physical plane, 
man can subsist a few weeks without food, a few days 
without water, a few minutes without air. Even on this 
plane the grosser material supply is of the least vital and 
immediate importance. On the higher planes the same 
law maintains. Mentally one can only vegetate on the 
coarse husks of the crudely obvious, while he soon suf- 
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focates morally outside the ozone-laden air of the ideal. 
The moulding forces of life are potent though subtle. 
So the man or woman drudging long days in the dirty 
ditch, or the dismal mine, or the benumbing monotony of 
the factory, is simply swimming stolidly in a veritable 
Styx with not even a Charon to ferry him on his way. 
But the drudgery must be done, and, in reasonable fair- 
ness to the individual and the race, the duller and more 
monotonous the toil the shorter should be the daily ser- 
vice. In our ignorance we have reversed the order in 
the past, but a flood of new light is being poured on this 
problem with most gratifying results. For his own de- 
velopment every man needs hard physical work occa- 
sionally, social and intellectual stimuli frequently, the 
uplift of the spirit constantly. 

Eugenics places strong emphasis on heredity as the 
most powerful factor in shaping the character of the in- 
dividual as well as in the development of a higher civiliza- 
tion. ‘The notorious Jukes family is cited as the terrible 
example par excellence. But suppose that half of the 
offspring of a given generation had been removed from 
its debasing environment, had been given a fair chance in 
life from its earliest infancy, what would probably have been 
the result? Undoubtedly there would have been two 
distinct lines of descent, as widely different from each 
other as day is from night. Holmes has said that the 
training of a child should begin with its grandmother. 
There is unquestionably an element of truth and value 
in this idea, but the strain of truth is just sufficient to 
seem to justify us in not making the greatest possible 
effort for the development of the child as we find him. 
A very large proportion of the influence now credited to 
heredity is actually due to environment, especially that 
intimate and almost compelling environment, the home. 
The deviations from this rule, the ‘‘sports” that seem 
to demonstrate the power of heredity, are only occa- 
sional, and follow no well-determined law. 

Stelid Luigi, who can neither read nor write even in his 
native tongue, has a daughter that leads her classes all 
through her school courses. Mike, who digs in the ditch, 
is the father of the governor of a great State. The poet’s 
or artist’s son may be an imbecile; the financier’s son 
a ne’er-do-well; the philosopher’s, a dullard. Heredity 
gives little hint of the quality of the succession. In three 
generations the descendants of millionaire and ditch-digger 
may change places. The apparently unpromising child 
may become a man of power. How, then, can we know 
what inheres in a man until we have used every possible 
endeavor to bring out the best there is in him. “De- 
spairing of no man.” 

What is the fundamental difference between lofty- 
minded Emerson and the shorn, hyena-striped felon 
atrophying behind prison bars? At first glance there 
appears no least point of contact, no reasonable basis of 
comparison. ‘To. most people it would seem almost 
sacrilegious to mention them even by way of contrast. 
To compare them seems the acme of absurdity. Yet both 
are men. One had the advantage of high-bred ancestors 
and, through them, of a beneficent and stimulating en- 
vironment. The other was probably seriously handi- 
capped by the opposite conditions. Do we, in forming 
our judgments, give honest considerations to these handi- 
caps in the game of life? Had the convict, in his early 
life, been surrounded by the same sort of influences that 
helped to mould the character of Emerson, what might 
have been the possible outcome? This is a profoundly 
practical question. Its considered answer involves an 
arraignment of our whole economic, educational, moral, 
and religious systems. Of how many immensely worthy 
and valuable citizens are we robbing the world by our short- 
sighted economic policies? How many felons are we an- 
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nually creating by the harsh, unwise and unjust treat- 
ment and the deplorable neglect of those whose start 
in life was under hampering conditions? 

Is it to be supposed that any of the great men whose 
names I have mentioned lived out their beneficent lives 
without transgressing some of the multitudinous moral or 
man-made laws? It is hardly conceivable that they 
should have done so. Many a convict has been, on the 
whole, a highly moral man. ‘The distinction then, at its 
worst, is one of degree only and not one of kind, and, though 
the gulf dividing them may be vastly broad and deep, it 
is by no means impassable in either direction. ‘The vital 
point in the discussion is just this: to what extent would 
it be possible, in a civilization by no means yet ideal, to 
drain the reeking swamps of illiteracy and immorality and 
convert them into clean, wholesome, and productive 
fields of intelligence and high morality; in other words, 
to make the opportunities of men, by means of the square 
deal, more nearly equal for substantial educational and 
moral development if not. for the higher ranges of the 
fine arts and the sciences? 

The baby born in the hovel may be potentially a great 
leader in the affairs of his time. Give him equal oppor- 
tunities and equal incentives through moral training, 
and he will compare favorably with the child cradled in 
luxury. By our present lack of intelligent and system- 
atic control we are allowing vast physical resources to 
run rapidly to needless waste; but this loss, huge as it is, 
is of trifling importance when compared with the reckless 
waste of life-energy and soul-power through lack of nurture 
and of discipline of the immeasurable store of rich raw 
material which is supplied in unceasing abundance. 
“Despairing of no man.” 

WELLESLEY Hizys, Mass. 


Life and the Formolas. 


“YT am a Christian, Englishman, Londoner, Templar. 
God help me when I come to put off these snug relations, 
and to get abroad into the world to come!”” Thus writes 
the genial, home-loving Lamb, shivering to his soul as he 
thinks of being stripped of his warm earthly wrappages 
and standing unclothed in the waste infinite. One does 
not like to feel naked here or elsewhere. But there is 
such a thing as being overclad. Lamb has mentioned 
only a bit of his clothing. We find ourselves so mentally 
trussed and wrapped, with so huge a collection of bind- 
ings and integuments fitted on to us, that the wonder is 
we can move at all. One has a sense at times of their 
cumbrousness. Here, for instance, is your man, your 
Englishman. ‘There he is, some six feet more or less of 
him, a warm, living creature, with abundant strength and 
capability, with warm affections, with all manner of 
possibilities lurking in his eager vitality. A free man, 
we say; but zs he free? As we watch him we find him 
covered with adhesive labels, thickly encased in formulas. 
You describe him not in terms of free will, but of half a 
dozen abstractions. He is, you say, a Tory, a High 
Churchman, a Tariff Reformer, an Imperialist, an aristo- 
crat. This other man, on the other side of the hedge, is 
a Radical, a Dissenter, a Free Trader. Another man 
you describe as a Romanist, or a Jew, or an alien, a 
foreigner; and these abstractions penetrate and fill men’s 
minds, govern their likes and dislikes, dictate their 
definitions of character. ‘To the Tory High Churchman 
the Dissenter is an objectionable person. The Dissenter, 
in his turn, has a horror of the priest, the sacramentalist. 
Both of them unite in their distrust of the foreigner. It 
is a curious state of things. Are these separate men all 
contained in these definitions? Have we got at them as 

realities when we have used these words about them? 
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There was a time, in the far, far past, when men were 
without formulas. They were just men, and that was all. 
The separate theories about life, out of which these 
labels were formed, were non-existent. Their one pre- 
occupation was as to where they would find their next 
meal, or the cave which would shelter them for the night; 
and they did very well. Nature, which in the mean time 
had her own theory, looked after their simple existence, 
made it possible, and, we may believe, sufficiently pleasant. 

But life moved on. Things happened. Men multi- 
plied and grew thick on the ground. Swarms of them 
moved off in search of food and space. They wandered 
far, and there came thus the great separations. Mean- 
while the soul grew—grew into thought, into imagination, 
into conscience. Men began to study the problems of 
life, of their whence and whither. So came religion; 
and the far separations which had taken place in the 
tribes of men, their isolation from each other, secured 
that these religions should have their distinctive type— 
should be, as it were, indigenous to the soil. We are 
apt to ask why it is that, if there be one true religion, it 
should not have been from the beginning a universal 
religion,—one in which all men saw the same truth, had 
the same quality of spiritual life? You may puzzle over 
that as long as you please; the simple fact is that it was 
not so, and evidently was not meant to be so. Greece 
produces one faith, Palestine another. While Judea is 
developing her Bible, India is creating her Vedas, Persia 
her Zend-Avesta. China has her prophets, her Confucius, 
her Lao-Tse, who settle her faith for ages. Buddha arises, 
and his formula captures hundreds of millions. Cen- 
turies after Christianity, Mohammed appears in Arabia 
and establishes, even in regions which had once been 
Christian, his vast and enduring spiritual empire. These 
faiths not only are markedly distinct from the others; 
they each proclaim themselves the only true religion, 
and ban all others. Their authorities are infallible. The 
Brahmins uphold the verbal inspiration of the Vedas; 
the Koran is held by Mohammedans to be inerrant; 
Christianity has had its own stoutly upheld doctrine of 
the absolute inerrancy of its Scriptures; and we know the 
Catholic dictum: “Outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion.” The splits that have occurred in these communi- 
ties have in no wise diminished their separate exclusive- 
ness. They have all had their splits. Buddhism was a 
break off from Brahmanism. Mohammedanism has its 
Sunnites and its Shiites. Christianity is divided into 
Catholic and Protestant, each denouncing the other. In 
our England every town, every village has its separations, 
each with its formula. There they stand, our churches 
and chapels, each in itself a formula, as clear, as hard, as 
the stones into which it is built. 

All this, let us well remember, is the work of nature, of 
life, at a certain stage of its evolution. Man has not 
arranged himself in this way for the mere fun of the thing. 
His religions are not a whim. ‘Their very separateness, 
their exclusiveness form an integral part of the life-move- 
ment. ‘They were wrought by him and in him by a certain 
necessity. Life was working here through him in its 
own way and toward its ownends. It was thus and thus 
only that, at the stage he had reached, certain elements 
essential to his self-consciousness, to his completed 
humanization, could be born and nurtured. That 
countless millions of our fellows have lived and died in 
these faiths, have ventured their all on them, have found 
in them their inner strength, their hope and consolation,— 
do we think this could have been an accident, a blunder, 
an evidence simply of human badness? Who can believe 
that, who believes in any sort of guidance for the world? 

But we are now in another stage. The evolution that 
has brought us so far has taken another step forward, 
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and in doing so has opened up an immense new prospect. 
The period of separations, with all they have wrought in 
the human spirit, is closing. We have ceased to be un- 
known to each other. The world has become vastly 
smaller and closer together. The railway, the steamship, 
the telegraph, the press, are making us familiar with one 
another. ‘The East is in the West, and the West in the 
East. We are studying each other’s literatures, each 
other’s religions. We are getting behind our formulas 
and looking each other in the face. And we are only 
beginning to understand what the result of this will be, 
what an immense result it must be. It will be, for one 
thing, a great revision of our formulas. ‘They were good 
enough for the time they served. Nature here is so 
strict an economist: she gives us enough, and just enough, 
to be going on with. She holds back her higher formula 
till it is wanted. It is so in science. Up to a few years 
ago, science held to its doctrine of the atom as indivisible, 
indestructible, the one ultimate monad; and it served 
our science well. But when nature, listening behind our 
British Association meetings, at gatherings of the élzte, 
heard their confident declarations of this doctrine, she 
smiled; she knew a little more. She let her disciples 
proclaim their formula till one fine day they struck on 
radium, and their formula was dead! We can imagine 
her, in like manner, standing behind the Church Councils 
as they drew up their dogmas and proclaimed their 
several infallibilities. She encouraged them at their work, 
supplied them with board and lodging, kept their hearts 
beating, their brains at work. It was good work for the 
time, for certain great human purposes; and yet the 
smile was on her face. Her formula was a bigger one 
than theirs; and we are now, with wonder and some con- 
fusion, beginning to discover how much bigger it is. 

Life, the sheer experience of it, the fuller knowledge of 
it, is compelling us to revise our formulas. We can no 
longer say, with our fathers, that all was truth that was 
given in Judea, and all false that was believed outside; 
that God spoke in Hebrew and Palestinian Greek, and 
that the devil was preceptor in all other languages. 
Humanity has had a benigner history than that. We 
turn, for instance, to the Dhamanapada of Buddha and 
find this: “‘For hatred does not cease by hatred at any 
time. Hatred ceases by love. This is an old rule. Let 
a man overcome anger by love; let him overcome evil by 
good; let him overcome the greedy by liberality, the 
liar by truth.” Can such teaching have any evil, any 
diabolic origin? Can it be less than a ray of that Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world? 
Let us come nearer home. We fight for our Protestant- 
ism as a precious development of Christian liberty, a 
rediscovery of the simplicity of Christ. But we read this, 
which Baron von Hiigel, in his book on ‘Eternal Life,” 
from personal acquaintance, testifies of a Catholic priest. 
It is of the Abbé Huvelin, who died in 1910: “A gentle- 
man by birth and breeding, a distinguished Hellenist, 
who could have been a great editor, or interpreter of 
Greek philosophy . . . he occupied for thirty-five years an 
unpaid post in a large Paris parish. ‘There, suffering 
from gout in the eyes and brain, and usually lying prone 
in a darkened room, he served souls with the supreme 
authority of self-oblivious love, and brought light and 
peace to countless souls.’ Does any religious formula we 
have learned keep us out of sympathy and admiration 
for such a life? keep us from calling it a truly Christian 
life? ‘Then be sure the formula is a bad one. We need 
continually to get behind our formulas. Your Tory is 
so much more than Toryism, your Catholic than Roman- 
ism. 

Our formulas have much to answer for. Our age has 
witnessed nothing more tragic—and this in some of the 
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finest minds—than the destruction of faith in the revolt 
against a too restricted, a too inelastic formula. This 
has been the case especially in France. The French mind 
is so severely logical; it must have its definition, its 
clear-cut thinking, on one side or the other. And so, 
in religion, if it finds the definition in which it has been 
brought up to be defective, unable to bear the strain of 
facts, its reaction is tremendous, and has meant, in a 
multitude of noble souls, the complete catastrophe of 
faith. ‘Take the case of Edmond Scherer, the ripe scholar, 
the consummate critic. Scherer was of Swiss origin, 
but he was educated in Paris, and spent his best years 
there. His mind was essentially French. Brought up 
in early life under Protestant influences, the subject of 
deep religious impressions, he becomes a professor in the 
Free Divinity School of Geneva. He is there as a cham- 
pion of the strictest Calvinistic orthodoxy, and holds 
with conviction the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of 
the Bible. His students must not choose passages in the 
Bible as more evidently inspired than others. His faith 
is absolute in this as the only truth. He begins his morn- 
ing lectures with the prayer: ‘““O God, Thou art the God 
of truth. We are seeking truth. Thou alone canst make 
it known to us. Amen.’ But then comes the tragedy. 
With truth as his one object, he is faced by the problems 
of modern Biblical criticism. Under it his formula breaks 
down. He ends by giving up orthodoxy, by giving up 
Protestantism, by giving up Christianity, by giving up 
faith in God. He becomes henceforth the Stoic, unable 
to see any Divine direction, any great hope for man; 
unable to reach any higher point than a passive resigna- 
tion in face of a purposeless world. 

Here was a leap from one formula to another, and 
neither of them a good one. ‘The scientific materialism 
which leaves the soul no room for hope, for faith, for the 
ideal, for the instinct of prayer, for the ineffable joys of 
the religious life, is, we are sure, as wide of the ultimate 
The formula which 
excludes these is again too small a formula. We dis- 
trust its reason from the very fact that it makes reasoning 
—our thin logic-chopping—the final verdict-giver, the 
only thing in us to listen to. And all the while there is 
such a bigger reasoning going on inside us than our mere 
brain-work! It is the reasoning of our total life, too big 
to be put into syllogisms, to be expressed in words; the 
reasoning that lies deep in the felt necessities of the soul; 
the reasoning that lives in the heart, that compels it to 
love the good, to adore the holy, to thirst for living waters, 
to find its belief deepest when the world shows at its 
worst. Deep in the heart life whispers its secret and bids 
us hope. Life, which has pushed its upward way from 
plant to animal, from animal to man, from brute instinct 
to noblest aspiration, has not done with us yet. Its 
final formula goes beyond time, will take an eternity to 
unroll. 

What is science teaching us? Always that the uni- 
verse is bigger than we thought. Theatom! We thought 
it.just an atom. Now we find it to be a sort of planetary 
system, a centre of force, with electrons whirling round it 
at inconceivable velocities. In every direction where we 
penetrate we find wonders upon wonders; in the com- 
monest things hid treasures of beauty and delight. If 
this be so in the physical world, by what law are we con- 
demned to reverse all this in the world of thought and 
feeling, of conscience and the spiritual life? If analogy 
is worth anything, shall we not say that this realm also may 
be more than we thought; that our formula errs by being 
too narrow instead of too wide? If the power of the uni- 
verse is beyond imagination, may not we believe the love 
in it, the final goodness, is on a similar scale? If infinite 
power, why not infinite love? Shall we not trust our 
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highest moments here rather than our lowest? The love 
in our hearts; the glimpses we get of what holiness may be; 
the passionate thirst for a highest we dimly see,—may 
we not trust these as touching a reality which is vaster? 
The real formula of life is beyond us here—J. Brierley, in 
the London Christian World. 


This Unintelligible World. 


BY AUGUSTUS MENDON LORD. 


Here, perfect days of summer’s golden close, 

Green fields, still waters, skies without a stain; 
There, nations locked in fiercest battle-throes, 

Black, smoking wastes, the flower of manhood slain! 


A Calm Evening. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


After all the harrowing events of the day—the bustle 
and conflict, the heat and dust, the fatigue and worry— 
we have come at last to the setting of the sun. The soul 
has sorrowed for others; it has sorrowed for itself. It 
has been grieved by retrospect; it has been afflicted by 
dread of the future. It has come to the point where it 
can review its mistakes, its illusions, its failures, its sins. 
Passion and excitement have cleared away; the pulse 
beats calmly; the tingling nerves are stilled. 

It is a serene half-hour, the time that ought to be sacred 
every day of life for contemplation, for retrospection, for 
communion with the invisible,—the time that takes us 
away from all the small eating cares of life, and puri- 
fies the inner chambers of heart and mind. It takes us 
from all that has planted furrows in our cheeks, wrinkles 
about our eyes, has faded the hair, and dulled the sight, 
and stolen away bloom and brightness. It is the precious 
half-hour in the calm of evening when we may give our- 
selves to the perfect peace that comes when the soul frees 
itself from all material bonds and enters into the highest 
and holiest relations. Such a mood is prayerful, but may 
utter no distinct prayer. When we get high enough in 
our spiritual relations, such prayer as we know how to 
breathe in words to the Divine ear seems poor and shal- 
low. ‘The need of prayer is immense, but the thoughts, 
emotions, doubts, set round prayer as barriers, are great 
and obstructive. How often we fear that our best 
prayers fail to free themselves from all that chains them 
to earth, are hypocritical, made for effect, the result of 
habit, poor and lame, tinged too often with doubts of 
their efficacy! 

But there is aspiration, longing, desire to get nearer to 
the source of love and goodness and see a golden light in 
which we bathe, such purified light as comes from the 
material sun in the calm of evening when the fiery star 
casts a diffused transfiguring radiance, as its parting 
gift, and a holy hush forbids the movement of the small- 
est leaf upon the tree, the faintest sigh of evening breeze 
a disturbing breath upon the pure glass of the sky, while 
the day dies solemnly, and yet with hope and promise 
in its suffused radiance that quivers like magnetic rays 
through the calm air, the delicate transparent shadows. 

Thus after the good life, the rich, abundant, full life, 
in the half-hour before the night comes, the day is seen in 
retrospect, all lost but mellow loveliness, the sky blushing 
and delicately radiant with spiritual beauty that comes 
only at this hour of deepest calm. The storms are past. 
The great blackness will not again billow up from below, 
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season is over. Nature’s balance is readjusted. She 
has again found poise. The great underlying peace of 
perfect motion has asserted itself, the quietude that lies 
in the secret of the world, stability. We enter into the 
sanctuary of silence in which the deepest things are re- 
vealed, and we may rejoice that after the roughest day 
of tempest and storm this reconciling hour will come. 

So in old age, in spite of all the things that have dropped 
away and left us stripped, things the world has prized, 
and praised, and valued us for, still the calm evening 
hour is le{t us, when we may see many things not as in a 
glass darkly, but in truer outlines and proportions. The 
day of work and striving has gone, so, too, the day of 
passionate grief for those who are leaving us, for soon we 
too shall be journeying the same way, and in hope of a 
speedy reunion. Why should we mourn loudly and long? 
It was different years ago when those we loved well 
slipped away with a smile on the lips, a word of farewell, 
a mute pressure of the hand, and left behind the cold 
clay, vacuum, emptiness, where once was joy of life, 
splendid hopes, ardent devotion,—beautiful, holy natures, 
who have passed on and left us still on the threshold 
before the closed door. 

Strangely old age has stolen in like an unbidden guest to 
the feast of life, a stranger from Nowhere whose acquaint- 
ance when we were young we never thought of making. 
Whoever thinks in the heyday of life he may sometime 
be old, or imagines what old age is? ‘“‘What, shall I 
ever become like that old man or woman with bent back, 
shambling feet, and mumbling lips? Never, never!” 
But life has glided away like a gently flowing stream, and 
has brought us to the land we never thought to visit, 
the land of Old Age. The days brought us rich gifts, 
but they also robbed us of many things we thought 
precious. We reach empty arms toward youth flown 
away, like Thorwaldsen’s old man who seeks implor- 
ingly to grasp again the little laughing loves who are 
flying joyously away. 

Why did we not watch and guard against the unwel- 
come intruder? It was while we slept that he came and 
touched us with his wand. We were just busy living on 
the old lines, thinking every day we would try to live 
better, make the opportunity rich and profitable to 
garner a harvest for this very time that has stolen upon 
us unawares and finds us unprovided. It is like “‘pre- 
paring for death” the pious people talk about, but who 
was ever prepared for death, and who has ever ceased to 
look ahead for a little more time to complete those plans 
of improvement that are to secure a happy admission to 
the other life, and to garner the harvest, the full golden 
sheaf, to offer to the lord of the harvest? 

Our dreams of great improvement, high purpose, and 
noble endeavor find us at the gate of old age and even of 
death with so much undone,—not clothed in the rich 
robes of high accomplishment, but probably in the rags 
and tatters of unfulfilled purposes. We were too busy 
about little things to get hold of the great things of life, 
too much given to doubting to be grandly trustful, too 
sceptical of human nature to be supremely loving and 
charitable. 

We forgot to rejoice in our great heritage as children 
of our Heavenly Father, and to sing songs of praise and 
adoration to the Lord of Life. And the days just slipped 
by while we went on sleeping, waking, regretting, repent- 
ing, striving, and failing in the old way, and behold, life 
is behind us, and our souls—what about our souls; are they 
saved? How shall we determine the amount of merit 
that shall save a soul? Surely we do not believe we are 
lost. We humbly trust our endeavor and desire, however 
feeble, will count for something; and in fact we do not 
know what it means to be lost and saved. Why should 
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we worry about those things that are held among the 
secrets of God? 

Curiously enough, we can never get used to being old. 
Youth beats in us yet like the new spring in the dry- 
looking twigs on the oak-tree when April comes round. 
Now and again the fact jogs us, ‘‘Can it be possible we 
are as old as the record in the old family Bible declares?” 
We feel as young as twenty—almost. It isn’t possible 
old age is really here. A little sprite behind the looking- 
glass laughs gleefully, ‘‘Oh, the funny illusions of the old!”’ 

If there are moments of pain and resistance to the in- 
evitable, there are hours of reconciliation. What a joy 
that the soul is still young, feels existing in itself the well- 
spring of hope and love, the craving for truth, sympathy 
for all progress, goodness, advance in every quarter, sen- 
sitive to all that thrill the world with heroism, noble 
action, and great thoughts! 

Here is the wondrous compensation: the old body may 
become a clog, a mere tatter of what it once was, but still 
- the soul is young. Nothing can quench its fire and ardor. 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be,” 


says Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

The best is the half-hour of gloaming between the sun- 
setting and the dark. The evening has come upon us with 
happy gradations of light and shade, oi heat and coolness. 
There are a few liquid bird-notes, and the soothing hum 
of insect life. The half moon swims in a rosy sea, and 
the tender velvety dark broods over all things. It is 
as good and beautiful as any other blessed hour of life, 
and, if it prove to be the last, what a precious translation 
to the state where the young soul shall find all things 
young! 

Summit, N.J. 


Realities and Views. 


BY CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


Mount Mansfield, in Northern Vermont, part of the 
Green Mountain range, commands a magnificent pros- 
pect. On the west is Lake Champlain, and beyond the 
lake is the Adirondack range; and on the east are the 
Connecticut River valley and the White Mountain 
range. Whether we climb it from the west or from the 
east through the forests that mantle its sides and over 
the bare rocks near the top, we look around and see 
always the same superb prospect and the same massive 
mountain. 

But, when it is seen from a lower level or from a dis- 
tance, the point of wew makes a striking difference. In 
different pictures of it, we often seem to see two different 
mountains. From the western side and from Lake 
Champlain it looks like. a crouching lion, and the first 
French explorers so named it; while from the east, as 
we view it from the Stowe valley at its foot or from some 
of the lower hilltops, it looks like a recumbent human 
head, and the chin, the lips, the nose, the forehead, are 
all wonderfully distinct. Yet, if we have ever explored 
the mountain, climbing it on one side and descending it 
on the other and thus studying it from different points 
of view, we know perfectly well that the different photo- 
graphs of it are all pictures of one and the same moun- 
tain. ‘Then further, these different views of the moun- 
tain are varied when we change our position up or down 
the valleys, or the clouds throw their shadows over the 
mountain, or the morning and the evening light illuminate 
it differently. 

Now all these different views and aspects of the moun- 
tain are not solid and permanent realities; for they 
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exist in our eyes and brain only, or in the pictures. But 
when we climb the mountain and become familiar with it, 
we find that it is the one reality among all these mere views 
and pictures. 

This vividly illustrates a very important distinction 
between the spiritual truths or faiths which are the 
great realities of our spiritual life, and with which we 
become directly acquainted by our personal experiences 
that bring us into immediate contact with these truths, 
and, on the other hand, the opinions or doctrines which 
the intellect forms when it tries to apprehend these real- 
ities from different points of view. The great reality, 
the spiritual truth, we know to be.everlasting and change- 
less; it is God’s life revealed in our own souls. But our 
views about this truth are constantly changing. We 
may even lose them altogether, if we drift away from 
the great reality that our spiritual vision had once ap- 
prehended; or, on the other hand, we can make our 
spiritual home with this great reality, dwelling with it 
constantly in our spiritual life, as the traveller may 
make his home on the mountain-top and become familiar 
with its beauty and grandeur; then we shall more and 
more clearly see that other people’s different views are 
only the various apprehensions of one central reality; as, 
for instance, the worship of a Heavenly Father, the 
deification of Jesus, and the adoration of Mary are really 
different apprehensions of that faith in a Supreme Love 
which is central and vital in Christianity, a faith in a 
Divine Reality which we apprehend and trust, not by 
means of any reasonings, but by the insight given us 
in our own experiences of human love; for, as the Apostle 
says, ‘‘he that loveth, knoweth God,” but “‘he that loveth 
not, knoweth not God.”’ 

The phrase ‘‘religious truth”? to many persons means 
mere opinion or intellectual conviction about religion; 
and therefore they naturally say that religious truths are 
apprehended intellectually, by mere reasonings, which is 
But the phrase is am- 
biguous and confusing, because to many others it means 
“spiritual truth,” the conviction that is awakened in us 
spiritually, ‘through the human experiences of the con- 
science and affections,” as Martineau says (“Seat of 
Authority,” p. 17), in which “the Living God comes to 
apprehension and communion with us.” This is what 
Paul means in saying that “‘the things of the Spirit of 
God,”’ that is, the realities.of the Divine character, ‘‘are 
spiritually discerned,” that is, are appreciated by the 
response of our own character, so that the good man 
believes in a Divine Love but the evil man cannot. 
With the same meaning Emerson says that ‘“‘character is 
higher than intellect,” and therefore character appre- 
hends exalted truths which intellect cannot apprehend. 

“Faith” also to many persons means opinion or doe- 
trine, as, for instance, when we talk of ‘‘our Unitarian 
faiths,” and really mean ‘‘our Unitarian opinions.’ But 
Martineau says that “nothing so marks the degradation 
of our modern Christianity as the notion that faith is 
only opinion”’; for in the New Testament faith, in its re- 
ligious sense, is the response of our conscience and heart 
to any ethical or spiritual appeal, or the spiritual truth 
that is apprehended by this response, or the spiritual life 
that grows out of it. 

Thus we can pretty clearly understand why people 
differ in their theologies, though they show the same 
Christian spirit and really hold the same faiths. In most 
cases, the arguments by which they try to justify their 
theologies are mere after-thoughts; and very seldom do 
religious people change their views in consequence of the 
arguments that others may urge. ‘There is great wisdom 
in the remark of the English philosopher John Locke, that 
“you can never argue a man out of a thing which he was 
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never argued into.” For most people are predestined to 
born ways of looking at things. With equal honesty one 
will become a rationalist and another a Romanist, as the 
two brothers Newman did, who were trained in early life 
under Church of England influences. 

One instance of a difference in predestined tendency is 
the difference between the poetic nature and the prosatc 
or rationalistic nature. For most people are ‘‘incapable of 
apprehending spiritual ideas,” says Dr. Hedge, ‘“‘that are 
not embodied in a sensuous type,”’ that is to say, in some 
picture-thought which appeals to our bodily senses; as, 
for instance, the notion of a throne in heaven on which 
God sits, pictures by an appeal to our eyesight the maj- 
esty and power of God. 

Martineau says that such people are “baffled by the 
| spiritual,’ if they have “no pictures to help” them. 
| And John Caird, a Scotch Presbyterian, acknowledges 
that “any other than a merely pictorial representation 
| is impossible to the ordinary consciousness.” 

But why do such people transform these pictorial 
representations into intellectual dogmas and systems of 
theology? Because, as Pfleiderer says, the dogma is 
“the transparent veil of the spiritual’ and they cannot 
distinguish the two; so that, as Edward Caird explains, 
the symbolizing is unconscious, and, as Dr. Estlin Car- 
penter says, “for many minds thinking is conducted by a 
succession of pictures.’ 

This explains why it is hopeless to expect that Unita- 
rians will ever be more than a small minority. Most 
Christian people are entirely indifferent to the question 
of reasonableness in religion, and President C. W. Eliot’s 
confident prophecy, that “the coming religion’ will be 
rational, entirely misunderstands the imperative spiritual 
need, which most Christians will always feel, of an irra- 
tional religion, because by its picture-conceptions it 
makes more vividly real the great faiths of Christianity. 
Thus, as Emerson says, “the Unitarian church forgets 
that men are poets,’ that is to say, it forgets that 
the vast majority must apprehend religious truth by 

| picture-conceptions. 

George Macdonald describes this class of very genuine 
Christians in saying of one, that “his opinions were vague, 
half-monstrous embodiments of truth; and yet they 
helped to give him a consciousness of an inner life that 
sprang from a deeper source than his opinions could 
reach.”’ 

These symbolic suggestions of spiritual realities are 
“perhaps logically false,’ says Martineau, “and yet 
divinely trite’’ because they kindle in receptive hearts a 
vivid apprehension of these spiritual realities, such as 
no rational statements of these realities could possibly 
awaken- 

Therefore, Emerson advises us to trust these symbolic 
suggestions rather than the intellect’s dry theories and 
3 frigid opinions. ‘When the devout motions of the soul 
come,’ he says, “yield to them heart and life, even 
though they clothe God with form and color. Leave 
your theory, as Joseph his coat in the hand of the harlot, 


t and flee.” 
P Yet it is the missionary opportunity of our Unitari- 
-—s anism, to teach the great realities of Christian faith 


in a language which many people will accept, who 
will not listen to the more picturesque language which 
other denominations are compelled to use in order to 
present Christian truth impressively and effectively to the 
multitudes whom they can reach. 

But, whatsoever its theology may be, ‘‘the one supreme 
work of the Church,’ says Dr. Dole, is, not to teach mere 
views or opinions, but “‘to bring home to men the con- 
sciousness of the reality of the living God. 
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The disposition to recognize that a heart-faith, a 
spiritual reality, may vitalize powerfully many an irra- 
tional dogma, is what we mean by liberalism. Channing 
advises it in saying: “Under the disguises of Papal and 
Protestant creeds, let us learn to recognize the lovely 
aspect of Christianity,’—meaning not merely the Chris- 
tian spirit, but the Christian truth that is really at the 
heart of many an irrational dogma. And Martineau 
says: “You understand Christianity as a divine agency in 
history, when, amid its versatile manifestations, you can 
trace the fibres of a common spiritual life pervading all.” 

We Unitarians, in our eagerness to rationalize the 
faith of Christendom, are liable to forget that rational 
opinions have no practical value unless they are vital- 
ized by the great realities of the soul’s life and then awaken 
in others a vivid consciousness of these realities. For, 
as our own Dr. Everett has said, ‘spiritual truths are 
chiefly taught by stimulating the spiritual life” through 
personal influence, and Dr. Estlin Carpenter, our fore- 
most English Unitarian scholar, has said: ‘‘What God 
is, we know by His self-disclosure in the holiest souls, in 
proportion as we can repeat their experience through its 
quickening power upon our own”’ souls. If our rational 
opinions have no such quickening power, our churches 
will wither away, to make room for other churches, 
whose superstitions, as perhaps we may call their creeds, 
ate somehow more vitalized with a consciousness of the 
spiritual realities of Christian faith. But Dr. Gordon 
intimates that in his own fellowship of churches the 
ancient creeds may sometimes lose their vitality; and 
evidently the important thing to him, as it should be to 
us, is the spiritual reality, not the theological names and 
statements, nor the symbols or picture-conceptions. ‘I 
recognize a reality deeper than all words,”’ he says, ‘“‘ which 
the Trinitarian may ignore, while caressing its symbol, and 
in the strength of which the Unitarian may live, though 
denying its name.” The important question about our 
religion is not whether it is rational, but whether it is 
real and vital. 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


For why should God bid us pray, Deliver us from all 
evil, if he did not intend to help us? He, therefore, that 
doubts of the remission of his sins denies God’s mercies 
and doeth him injury.—Robert Burton. 
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No one can cherish an ideal, and devote himself to its 
realization from year to year, and strive and struggle and 
make sacrifices for its attainment, without undergoing 
a certain gracious transformation, of which the highest 
powers must be aware and men can hardly miss.—John 
White Chadwick. 


ed 


The calm sea says more to the thoughtful soul than the 
same sea in storm and tumult. But we need the under- 
standing of eternal things and the sentiment of the in- 
finite to be able to feel this. The divine state is that of 
silence and repose, because all speech and all actions are 
in themselves limited and fugitive —A miel’s Journal. 


ea 


To love God and man proves to be not enough: there 
are other creatures to be taken account of. As it now 
appears, goodness and gentleness cannot stop at the line 
that separates human from other life. The heart that 
has attained to the highest sympathy will manifest its 
quality toward every creature it has to do with.—Newton 
M. Mann. 
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Congregationalism and Episcopa- 
lianism. 


If a summer resident in rock-adorned 
La Jolla had stumbled into the Congrega- 
tional church last Sunday, he would have 
seen a sight to amaze. Three shining clergy- 
men, in all the vestments and regalia of 
an Episcopal evening prayer, were occupy- 
ing the platform ordinarily attuned to a 
less conspicuous color scheme. One of the 
three white-gowned clergy was Rev. David 
Gilmore, summer supply of the Episcopal 
church in La Jolla. Another of the trio was 
Rey. Shelton Bissell, Congregational min- 
ister of the entertaining church. For one 
presumably unpractised in the art of wear- 
ing the liturgical millinery of our Anglican 
friends, Mr. Bissell filled the réle gracefully. 
The third of the three clergymen was the 
excuse and reason for the union vesper service 
that brought about this unwonted spectacle. 

Dean George Hodges, head of the Episcopal 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., author 
of a dozen volumes, frequent contributor 
to the Atlantic Monthly, specialist in Bible 
stories for children, expert in religious educa- 
tion, popular as university preacher and 
leader in the Broad Church wing of the 
Episcopal communion, a typical and signifi- 
cant figure in the present age of religious 
development in the United States, was the 
preacher of the afternoon. To do him honor 
the Congregational church of La Jolla had 
mildly Anglicized itself for the time being, 
and a large audience had gathered to hear 
the dean’s message. He was the guest for 
several days of Rev. and Mrs. Shelton Bissell, 
the latter of whom was a former parishoner 
and a valued friend. During these days it 
was my privilege to be with Dean Hodges 
more or less, conversing with him at leisure, 
and acting as his chauffeur on trips to Old 
Mexico, Madame Tingley’s Theosophical In- 
stitute at Point Loma, and elsewhere. The 
experience was so illuminating and altogether 
delightful that I am moved to pass on some 
of the harvest of good things I reaped from 
his abundant intellectual fertility. 

Dean Hodges is a business man’s man. 
He is short of stature, brusk and direct in 
his personal contacts, possessed of a warm 
sense of humor, a fearless critic of mere form 
and by the same token a bold worshipper of 
reality, just the sort of Episcopalian that our 
Congregational moderator, Charles R. Brown, 
would become, if by any miracle he became 
an Episcopalian at all. Incidentally, his 
style of preaching resembles that of Dean 
Brown, so highly esteemed and so frequently 
imitated here on the Coast. His sentences 
are terse and quick, like revolver shots. His 
style exhibits the angularity of an uncon- 
cealed logical structure. The sense of the 
droll flits across his paragraph occasionally, 
like a shaft of sunshine surprising the face of 
the ocean on a day of high fog. He thinks 
in terms that you and I—not Paul and Cal- 
vin—are wont to use. And ever his spirit 
breathes a fine tolerance, broad as the far 
horizons of our California mesas. 

“Ts the movement in the Episcopal church 
noticeably toward Broad Church ideals?” 
I inquired. ‘‘Yes,’’ was the answer. ‘The 
democratic spirit of the age demands it. 
And then, too, the great modern word ‘effi- 
ciency’ is obliterating some of the issues that 
used to separate High Church and Broad 
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Church. For example, there are not a few 
churches to-day that use wafer bread in the 
Sacrament. A few years ago that fact 
would have meant Catholic tendencies. 


Now it mierely means that wafer bread is 
;power in the common life of humanity. 
The churches that adopt it do so, 


more convenient and satisfactory for the 
ritual. 
quite without any liturgical implications.”’ 

“Wow about church unity?” I asked 
further, as we spun along one morning on 
an eighty-mile auto trip that carried us as 
far as the bull-ring of Tia Juana, Mexico. 
“Will you Episcopalians ever interpret your 
apostolic succession and your sacerdotal 
programme so that we liberty-loving, free 
churchmen can join in with you?” 

“We are so interpreting it even now, 
many of us,” he answered to my surprise. 
“Apostolic succession? We are defining 
that nowadays in terms of efficiency, not 
supernatural grace. We hold to ordination 
by bishops, not because this makes the only 
valid ministry, but because it is the most con- 
venient and workable form of perpetuating 
the church idea. I have just been holding 
a summer conference at West Newport with 
a number of our clergy, and we discussed 
this matter in a way that seemed to startle 
some of them. ‘There is a great difference 
between a valid ministry and a regular 
ministry,’ I told them in our meetings up 
there. ‘Judged by Episcopal standards, a 
ministry is not regular unless there was the 
laying on of the bishops’ hands. But with- 
out this ceremonial many a ministry has 
undoubtedly been valid, for validity is tested 
not by historic form, but by spiritual produc- 
tiveness. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”’’ 

“Now the main point in the position 
some of us are holding to-day with regard 
to our form of church administration is that 
it will give better results than any other form. 
It has the historical tradition of the church 
behind it. It has the ecclesiastical tendencies 
of the present day in its favor. Your Amory 
Bradford and your Nehemiah Boynton were 
in reality archbishops of the Congregational 
church, only you were afraid of the name. 
Most people in organized religion, however, 
unlike you Puritans, have an affection for 
the ancient names. Many a man, we have 
found, will go into some difficult missionary 
field if we appoint him a bishop, who would 
not go there if we called him a general mis- 
sionary. In the long run, the easiest founda- 
tion on which to erect a unified Protestant- 
ism is that portrayed in the New Testament 
and the practice of early church. We invite 
you all to join us in it, not because it is the 
supernatural authorized programme, but be- 
cause it is the programme that is most likely 
to work.”’ 

Thus defined by the common sense of Dean 
Hodges, the Episcopal system loses some of 
those divisive characteristics which have 
made it an object of suspicious and unap- 
preciative comment among many Congre- 
gationalists. Perhaps if we all were to read 
his little volume entitled ‘‘The Episcopal 
Church,’’ we all might lay it down with the 
same unalarmed comment that was made 
recently by Dr. S. M. Crothers, the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Cambridge, 
Mass. He had read it to his wife, and as 
they finished the little book he said, “‘ Why 
not?” 

A churchman not claiming omniscience or 
divine favoritism, properly equipped with 
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worldly wisdom, an altogether natural Chris- 
tian, Dean Hodges is uniquely fitted to lead 
and teach young men and women. The 
life-purpose he evidently has set to himself 
is the restoration of religion to its place of 
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Hence his emphasis on religious education, 
his “‘Bible Stories Retold for Children” in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, his editing of a 
series of readers for the surreptitious moral 
training of day-school pupils. Hence his 
delightful volume, ‘‘Everyman’s Religion.” 
Hence this story related by him with deep 
and appreciative zest:— 

“JIn the autobiography of Anatole France 
which I was reading lately, he describes a 
period in his boyhood when he was eager to 
acquire some of those surpassing moral 
glories achieved by the saints of the church. 
After canvassing all the holy men of the 
calendar he decided that Saint Simeon 
Stylites came the nearest to being the sort 
of a saint he wanted to be, and that therefore 
Saint Simeon of the pillar was the worthiest 
of imitation. Hunting around for a pillar 
upon which he might establish himself, it 
seemed that the kitchen table was the most 
convenient place for a real martyr’s column. 
He climbed upon the table and was about 
to achieve saintly glory by long abiding there 
and by much fasting, when the household 
pounced down upon him, the cook cleared 
the table for action, and he, poor lad! was 
dragged ignominiously off to the nursery. 
Whereupon he added to his boyish philosophy 
of life this article, not untrue to the experience 
of many an adult,— 4 

““Tt is always very hard to be a saint in 
the midst of one’s .family.’”—Rev. Herbert 
A. Jump, in The Pacific. 


Standardized Civilization. 


Visitors from the old countries travelling 
through America soon discover that, although 
there is almost as much variety in the scenery 
as there is in Europe, the cities are terribly 
alike, and there is an extraordinary sameness 
about the dress, occupations, and habits of 
their inhabitants which seems all the more 
curious when we remember how many nation- 
alities have contributed to the vast popu- 
lation. Perhaps the sameness is only super- 
ficial, and certainly there is no lack of indi- 
viduality among American men and women; 
but a correspondent from Washington 
writing to the 7imes is probably quite cor- 
rect in attributing the love of travelling in 
European countries, which infects them all, 
less to a genuine love of what is old and 
picturesque than to the desire to escape from 
the monotony of American civilization. 

This monotony is by no means the result 
of stagnation, but of large-scale production 
and progressive efficiency reacting upon a 
people who care very little about the tra- 
ditional way of doing things and a great deal 
about the effective and easy way. The 
national characteristics of those of other 
races who adopt the United States as their 
home tend to be obliterated in a most ex- 
traordinary way in the second and third gen- 
eration, and it is America’s proud boast that 
she not only “‘absorbs”’ them, but fires them 
with her own ideals to such an extent that 
they very shortly become more proud of 
being called her citizens than of any other 
distinction. 
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All this may seem to increase the tendency 
to standardization, but we may be consoled 
by the thought that a new race is said to be 
springing up of quite a different type to the 
American even of to-day, a race with larger 
ideals, more attractive personalities, and 
finer physique, from which much may be 
expected in the future. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that modern commercialism 
tends to produce a deadly sameness of char- 
acter and interests—to say nothing of social 
problems—in every large city in the world. 
We shall all suffer from it soon if the race for 
wealth goes on wumnchecked.—T7he London 
Inquirer. 
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THe LARGER Lire. By John Dendy. 
London: The Sunday School Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 
2s. 6d. net.—There is an account of the world 
which is given by scholarly men, an account by 
men of traditional religion, and 4 world also in 
which the plain man lives and takes things 
for the most part at their face value. Even 
the plain man has times, however, when he 
suspects there is a richer world than that of 
his senses, and he desires to know it. And 
religious teachers are very sure that the plain 
man ought to have a different view of reality 
from his own. But the plain man often re- 
sents the unreality of the world which the 
teacher of traditional religion urges upon him. 
But the world which scholarship discovers, if 
it be illuminated by a man scholarly but 
also spiritually minded, is a world of large 
meaning. Such a world has a wonderful 
fascination for plain men whose minds have 
awakened. Such a world is the world of this 
admirable book, and the author is the spir- 
itually-minded man who sympathetically 
reinterprets the scientific world to the men 
who seek his leadership. 


THE BELIEF IN PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 
By E. S. P. Haynes. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—The author believes that 
the value of the belief in personal immortal- 
ity is vastly overestimated, and that the 
money spent in the perpetuation and propa- 
gation of the Christian religion would do 
more good if devoted to the promotion of 
public health; that if every one could live 
to be a hundred, and die a natural death 
from old age, there would be little grief over 
death and little desire for a life beyond the 
grave. He examines the belief extensively, 
beginning with the idea of the soul in savage 
races; he carries the examination through 
the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman religions, 
the Christianity of Europe to Kant and the 
philosophy of modern times. Then he ex- 
amines the evidence from science, psychical 
research, and other new developments of 
human thought, reaching the conclusion, not 
only that the belief rests on no sure founda- 
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tion, but that it has not produced more 
happiness than unhappiness. Careful read- 
ers of the book are likely to regard it as 
superficial in its treatment of some impor- 
tant points, and some readers will probably 
judge it as flippant in places. 


THe INTERREGNUM. By R. A. P. Hill, 
B.A., M.D. Cambridge: The University 
Press. $1.45.—The title of this book is at 
first sight puzzling, but the author, in the 
first paragraph of the introduction, makes 
clear the meaning, and at the same time shows 
that it is an important subject with which he 
proposes to deal: “By ‘The Interregnum’ I 
mean that stage in a man’s mental develop- 
ment when the old beliefs and sanctions of 
childhood are lost and he has not yet had 
time to form new views of his own.” He 
makes a strong plea to young men who are 
passing through this stage to continue their 
Christian associations even while doubts are 
many, and he also makes a strong argument 
for the truth of Christianity. The book is 
of use not only to young men in this transi- 
tion period, but to those who have to deal 
with such young men. It faces the problems 
frankly and deals with them profoundly. 
No young man need feel that the author 
belittles the intellect of his readers. 


Cyay AND Fire. By Loyton Crippen. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—The author 
believes that the progress of civilization has 
been attended with a costly, though not 
irreparable, loss. We have gone, as we 
imagine, forward; but our course has been 
also downward, if it be charted on the basis 
of what is really worth while. Scientific 
knowledge holds out hopes, but these are 
barren. To go the course toward the ideal 
we must go backward to the attitude of mind 
which men long ago took toward the world, 
when imagination and responsiveness to 
beauty were dominant, and the romantic 
spirit lived in a world of rare marvels. ‘“‘He 
who knows not beauty can have no fellow- 
ship with wisdom.” 


THe ReELicious Lire oF THE ANGLO- 
Saxon Race. By M. V. B. Knox. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co—The whole range 
of time from the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons 
and the worship of Woden down to Mrs. 
Eddy and the Christian Science ‘‘ Mother 
Church”’ in Boston is covered in this thick 
volume. Though more than five hundred 
pages, the book is essentially sketchy. Its 
excellence is in being a storehouse of facts 
rather than in tracing the flowing of the deep 
spiritual current in the life of the English 
people. The continuity from chapter to 
chapter is chronological rather than a tracing 
of spiritual forces producing results. The 
style is lucid, and the material is presented 
in an interesting manner. 
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The Dome, 
Rather Hard. 


They gave him whistle and a drum, 

Two big tin tops that buzz and hum, 

A ninepin set, some squeaking toys; 

Then said, “Now, Tom, don’t make a noise 
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They gave her paints, a sewing-box, 

Four dolls and stuff to make their frocks, 

A set of books with pictures gay; 

Then said, ‘““Now, Madge, run out and play.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


One Summer Day. 


For all practical purposes Lucy Bennett 
and Arthur Wilde were the only children in 
the big farm-house that summer. Lucy’s 
big sister was nineteen, so, of course, she 
didn’t count; though she unbent on occasion 
and was really very good fun when she chose. 
The Hollis baby wasn’t big enough even to 
be amusing. He couldn’t talk and he 
couldn’t walk; and Lucy and Arthur agreed 
that the more he slept, the better they liked 
his company. Not that they had much of 
it, though; for they made the most of their 
freedom to go where they liked and do sub- 
stantially what they pleased. Naturally, 
the two were constantly together, and had 
as much fun as if they had a wider choice of 
companions. 

One lovely morning they went down to 
the brook to play. There was never a more 
fascinating place than this same brook for 
the building of dams and the construction 
of harbors and the sailing of ships. Some- 
times, it is true, Arthur hinted that he had 
heard his father say it is a great improve- 
ment to a brook to have some water in it, 
but that was only after a prolonged drought. 
Ordinarily, there was quite enough, and yet 
not too much; that is, there was enough to 
keep an active current in the middle of the 
stream and to send the water over the stones 
in miniature cataracts here and there, and 
yet not too much but that delightful little 
pools were left on the sides, and one might 
easily cross the stream on the stones in certain 
places. 

Arthur and Lucy had each a harbor, with a 
fleet of ships, some intended for crossing to 
other ports with loads of freight (usually the 
deserted homes of the caddis-worms), and 
others built for voyages of discovery that im- 
plied danger and possible shipwreck. 

The children were in excellent spirits. 
They ran along the top of the high stone wall 
that skirted the road under the pine-trees, 
and Arthur stumped Lucy to jump from its 
top down into the soft matted needles below. 
She hesitated; but, when he added reflec- 
tively, ‘‘Girls are ’most always ’fraid-cats’!” 
she flung herself down, relieved to find her- 
self uninjured. 

“Vou’re a trump,” said Arthur, approv- 
ingly; and Lucy glowed with satisfaction. 

“Girls are just as brave as boys,”’ she re- 
joined. 

“Oh, no, they’re not,’”? came the quick 
reply. ‘‘Why, I’m not afraid of anything 
’most. I wouldn’t be afraid of a lion in the 
pathway right now.” 

“Oh, my!” applauded Lucy, admiringly. 
“Oh, what’s that?” 

A sudden roar—or was it a roar?—broke 
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but one of the cows over in the pasture,” 
said Arthur, bravely, after a second. ‘We 
wouldn’t have noticed it at all if we hadn’t 
been talking about lions.” 

So they proceeded, rather proud of them- 
selves for not having been frightened, to the 
brook, where they sailed their boats and 
strengthened the harbors and improved the 
waterways and added a little to the height 
of the largest dam. At last they sat down, 
rather tired, on a big stone by the edge, with 
their feet hanging over the water; and they 
ate the raspberry wafers with which Arthur 
had considerately provided himself. 

Everything wasstill around them except for 
the murmur of the wind through the trees 
and the plashing of the brook at their feet. 
The sky was flecked with fleecy clouds; in 
the pasture beyond the trees that fringed the 
other side of the brook the cows were placidly 
munching the grass or lying in the shade; and 
beyond the pasture rose the hills, not so 
clearly outlined as sometimes, but misty with 
a tender haze that suggested the coming 
autumn. 

“Say, it’s mighty pretty here, somehow,” 
said Arthur. 

“Yes,” responded Lucy, eagerly; ‘‘and it 
is all so quiet. No bothers like lessons or 
dancing-school, and no errands to run.” 

“That’s so. The only trouble is waiting 
for supper and going to bed; but I don’t 
mind that either so much as-I do at home.” 

The brook had left piles of small stones 
here and there along its course,—remem- 
brances, perhaps, of the springtime when its 
flood ran higher. Arthur began tossing them 
idly into the stream below. ‘‘See if you can 
hit that rock in the pool below the third dam, 
Lucy.” And they tried two or three times 
before giving it up. ‘‘See if you can throw 
as far as I can there, right through that open- 
ing in the trees.’ Lucy tried once, rather 
languidly; but her stone fell several feet 
short of Arthur’s. 

“T’m not going to throw stones. It’s too 
hot,”’ she said, preparing to settle back again. 

“Well, just once more! Now brace up and 
put some life into it. We'll throw together.” 

They threw; but, alas! as the stones left 
their hands, Bessie Bell, their favorite cow, 
started up from the grass, her head turned in 
their direction, just in time to receive the full 
force of a blow. 

“Now we’ve done it,” cried Icy, con- 
science-stricken, as poor Bessie gave a bellow 
of anguish and began running round the 
field like a mad creature. ‘“‘A stone hit her 
square in the eye.” 

Arthur turned a despairing face to Lucy. 


“Good gracious, Mr. Johnson will have a fit: 


if we’ve put out Bessie’s eye. And I know 
wehave. Just look at her!” 

They watched the crazy performances of 
the cow for about half a minute, then turned 
with one consent, scrambled up the bank, and 
fled for home. Just before reaching the barn 
on the way to the house, Lucy caught her 
breath and timidly asked:— 

“Are you going to tell Mr. Johnson before 
dinner or after? I don’t know whether it 
was my stone or yours, do you? Or both of 
them?”’ 

“Oh, of course it was mine,” said Arthur, 
gruffly; ‘it’s just my Inck. I was making 
you throw. anyway.” 

“No, I threw as much as you did,” con- 


the silence; and both children halted breath- | fessed Lucy, loyally, but with a deep sigh. 


less, ready for a run. 


“Oh, that’s nothing | ‘‘I wish we hadn’t, though.” 
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“T suppose we needn’t tell at all, if we 
don’t choose,’ ventured Arthur, tentatively. 
“Mr. Johnson would never know how she 
got hurt.” 

Lucy hesitated. ‘‘I just hate to tell him,” 
she said in a low voice. 

“All right. Let’s wait till after dinner, 
anyway.” Arthur spoke rather hurriedly, as 
he saw Mr. Johnson approaching, and they 
scampered off to the house without stopping 
to speak to him. 

“Hullo, what’s the matter with them?’ 
thought the good farmer. “Perhaps they 
have been quarrelling, they look so sober.” 
But he went on his way to the barn, saying 
nothing. 

They didn’t have one bit of fun all that 
afternoon, but loitered around the house dis- 
consolately. Their mothers assured them 
that Arthur was not to take any more lunch- 
eons off in the morning, if they couldn’t 
eat dinner when they came back; and Lucy’s 
big sister declared that they must have been 
eating something they ought not, and in- 
quired, suspiciously, if they had been down 
to the green-apple-tree. 

About the middle of the afternoon the 
Hollis baby waked up and began to cry. 
The Hollises fed their baby on time; and, as 
Arthur and Lucy knew it had a good half- 
hour to cry in before it could have a drink of 
milk, they left the house, as their elders had 
done already, and went up to a lookout bench 
behind the barn, where they sat down de- 
jectedly. 

“Well,” said Lucy, after a while, “we. 
needn’t have talked this morning about not 
having any trouble up here. We’ve got 
enough of it now.”’ 

“Ves,” groaned Arthur. ‘‘And I’ve been 
thinking that probably the cow is dead by 
this time, for I read in a book that the way to 
kill an alligator is to hit it in the eye. That 
does something to the brain, I suppose; and 
I guess we’ve done it to the cow, for I’m sure 
she acted crazy enough.” 

“T’ve been thinking, though,” said Lucy, 
“that if I were as brave as you are—not afraid 
even of lions—I’d tell Mr. Johnson myself. 
It would be better.” 

Arthur glanced up sharply to see if she were 
sarcastic. But no, she wasn’t. 

“That’s different from lions,’ he said 
shamefacedly. 

“Well, I don’t think I’m very brave; but 
I guess I’m going to tell Mr. Johnson, some- 
how. I shall feel better inside if I do.” 

The children talked it over, and finally 
concluded to make the confession. Fortu- 
nately for the strength of their resolution, Mr. 
Johnson came in sight just at the right time. 

“Hullo, children!’’ cried he, as soon as he 
caught sight of them. ‘‘Want to go after 
the cows with me to-night? I’m going early, 
so that I can harness up after supper and go 
over to Melville for some grain. And I'll 
take you two along if you don’t mind riding 
in the old wagon.” 

“But, Mr. Johnson,” said Lucy, tremu- 
lously, ‘“‘we’ve got something to tell you. It 
is very sad. Bessie Bell is dead, or anyway 
she’s crazy, or anyway she’s had her eye put 
out.” 

“Bless my heart,” gasped the farmer, 
‘‘when did all that happen?”’ 

“We did it this morning”— Arthur took 
up the sorrowful tale: ‘‘We threw stones in 
the pasture,—just four, Mr. Johnson,—and 
we killed the cow.” 
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Mr. Johnson threw back his head, and 
broke into hearty laughter. ‘‘Is that how she 
got that scratch on her nose? Well, I thought 
it was queer how she could hurt herself like 
that. It’s a great long mark.” Then he 
remembered the trembling culprits before 
him. ‘‘But you were very naughty, very 
naughty, indeed, to throw stones in my pas- 
ture. Don’t you know, I’ve spent thirty-five 
years trying to get stones out of my land, and 
here you put them in and hurt my poor cow 
into the bargain! But I'll have to forgive 
you this time, seeing as you owned up about 
it. Now hustle; and we'll tell Hannah to 
give us our supper early, before the others, 
so we can get started. Now hurry up!”’ 

Arthur gave a whoop, and Icy began to 
cry for pure relief. But they ran down to the 
pasture with lighter hearts than they had 
had, and that night Lucy kissed Bessie on the 
poor scratched nose, and promised her never 
to throw stones in the pasture again. 
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The Chickens’ Foster Mother. 
(A true story.) 


There were no little folks for Dido-dog 
to play with. She and the goat were not 
on good terms, and there wasn’t as much as 
a kitten to amuse herself with. The chick- 
ens were fun, to be sure, but they always 
cackled and fluttered so that her mistress 
was sure to run out and scold. 

One day when Dido lay half asleep on the 
back porch she was roused by a great racket 
in the barnyard. She pricked up her ears. 
Her mistress had just taken a newly hatched 
brood from the nest, and the young mother, 
who disliked her babies, was flying here and 
there, squawking wildly and trying to get out. 

“T might have known you wouldn’t do 
for a mother,’’ said Mrs. Oakley. ‘“‘Even 
a half Leghorn’s good only to lay eggs. Look 
at that!” The hen had made one mighty 
effort, cleared the fence and ran toward the 
woods. Mrs. Oakley carried the chickens 
into the house, bundled them up in flannel 
and put them on the hearth. The dog fol- 
lowed. 

“Don’t you hurt these chickens, Dido. 
Hear?”’ 

Dido seemed to understand. She went 
quietly to the bundle and lay down beside it. 
Through the rest of the day she spent much 
of her time lying there. When Mr. Oakley 
and his wife came out after supper, Dido was 
curled up in the corner by the chickens. 

“T must get a basket for them in the morn- 
ing. They'll begin to run about and might 
get in the fire.’ Mrs. Oakley was unwrap- 
ing the bundle. ‘‘ Why, there are only three 
here!”” She shook the cloth. ‘Where can 
the other one be?” 

Dido lifted her head. There, between her 
forelegs, was a little chicken. She was 
mothering it! She looked from master to 
mistress, as if to see how they liked it. 

“That’s the largest one. I reckon it 
crept out of the cloth. Let’s see what she 
will do with these,’’ and Mrs. Oakley put 
the others down near Dido. 

The dog gently moved her right foot and 
drew one of the chicks up against the left 
leg, where the first one lay. Then she drew 
another biddie to her, and still another. 
After they were settled, she softly laid her 
head down over them and closed her eyes. 
‘They were all snug for the night. 
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For days Dido kept careful watch around 
the hearth, caring for her adopted little ones 
as tenderly as a mother could have done. 
When they had grown stronger, Mrs. Oakley 
took them out on the back porch to get the 
sunshine. Dido stood guard there, also, but 
the chicks ran about and put themselves in 
danger from the heels of the goat as it frisked 
on the porch. 

One day Dido came to her master with a 
piece of rope between her teeth, laid it at his 
feet and looked up in his face. 

“What does she want?” Mr. Oakley 
called to his wife. | 

Mrs. Oakley came to the kitchen door. 
“Why, don’t you see Dido’s chickens there 
on the porch? She wants you to tie the goat. 
I just now chased him off the porch, because 
he seemed to worry her.”’ 

When Mr. Oakley had tied Billy, the dog 
seemed satisfied. She kept careful watch 
over the chickens for weeks, and after they 
were large enough to run in the lot she still 
knew them from the other chickens and 
mothered them.—WMetia Folger Townsend, in 
the Continent. 


Tom and Bush. 


Tom was a large gray cat, and Bush was 
a little gray squirrel. Perhaps their color 
had something to do with their friendliness; 
for, when Bush and. Tom were curled up be- 
side each other in a cage, they looked very 
much alike. 

Of course, the cage belonged to Bush; but 
one day Helen’s father took the squirrel 
down to the store with him. The cage stood 
upon the piazza, and the door was open. 
Tom walked back and forth in front of the 
cage several times, and at last decided to 
step in. He was too big and clumsy and, I 
must confess, too lazy to spin around upon 
the wheel which afforded Bush so much 
amusement. So he only touched it with his 
nose once or twice, and then curled up in the 
bottom of the eage and took a nap. 

In the mean time, Bush was enjoying him- 
self in Helen’s father’s coat-pocket. This was 
the way he always travelled when he went 
down-town: it was a very safe way for a gray 
squirrel to travel. He usually found a nut 
or two in the pocket, which kept him busy 
for a time; and then he generally curled up 
and went to sleep. 

Now Bush never mistrusted that he had 
a visitor at home; and Tom, being fast 
asleep, hadn’t any idea of what was going 
to happen. He was greatly astonished, 
therefore, to awaken from his nap and find 
Bush snuggled up beside him in the most 
friendly manner. 

Tom stretched out his sleepy eyes and 
sniffed Bush all over, from his little warm 
nose to the tip of his large bushy tail. And 
then a very sensible idea must have entered 
his wise head, for he put his great paw around 
Bush and began to kiss him and fondle him, 
just as if he had been a kitten. After a 
while Bush sprang into his wheel and pro- 
ceeded to entertain Tom by his gymnastics. 
This was a little more than the cat could 
stand, and he walked leisurely out of the cage. 

After this, whenever Tom found the cage 
door open, he always walked in. And some- 
times, when it was not open, he would put 
his paw between the wires and play with the 
squirrel. Sometimes he would mew softly, 
as if saying, ‘‘ May I come in?”’ 
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Bush would answer by a queer little squirrel 
chirp, which means, of course, “‘I should be 
delighted to have you!”’ 

Then Helen, if she were near, would open 
the door; and Tom and Bush would have 
a frolic, which generally ended in a nap to- 
gether, 

It was very amusing to see the squirrel 
try to induce the cat to dine with him. Nuts 
were beyond Tom’s appreciation, except as 
playthings; but he would sit and blink ad- 
miringly when Bush, after vainly trying to 
persuade him to’partake of his food, took 
the nut between his paws and cracked it 
with his little "sharp teeth, all the while 
chattering to Tom about its sweetness. 

One day Tom thought it was about time 
for him to offer Bush a taste of the food he 
liked. So when the squirrel returned from 
one of his down-town trips, he found Tom 
in his cage with a little mouse held tightly 
between his paws. After many persuasive 
mews, Tom found that Bush liked nuts 
better than mice, and never after was he 
known to take a mouse into the cage.—Helen 
M. Richardson, in Household. 


Foolscap. 


Every one knows what foolscap paper is, 
but not every one knows why it was so called. 
An exchange ventures to remark that not one 
in a hundred that daily use it can answer the 
question. ‘The following will tell you how 
the term originated :— 

“When Oliver Cromwell became protector, 
after the execution of Charles I., he caused 
the stamp of the cap of liberty to be placed 
upon the paper used by the English govern- 
ment. Soon after the restoration of Charles 
Il., having occasion to use some paper for 
despatches, some of this government paper 
was brought to him. 

“On looking at it and discovering the 
stamp, he inquired the meaning of it; and, 
on being told, he said,— 

“Take it away: I have nothing to do 
with a fool’s cap!’ 

“The term ‘foolscap’ has since been ap- 
plied to a certain size of glazed writing- 
paper.’’—Morning Star. 


A month-old Jersey calf was nibbling 
at the grass in the yard. Bessie, who was 
from the city, eyed it thoughtfully a moment. 
“Does it really pay,’’ she said at last, “to 
keep as small a cow as that?” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmenT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Ciara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. he x. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GeneraL SECRETARY, 
a79 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Invocation. 


BY LEILA PEABODY. 


This voyage of life often seems futile, 
The harbor a lovely mirage; 

The strong and well-manned ships have passed me 
With a careless and gay “‘bon voyage.” 


Thou knowest, O God of the Waters, 
My timbers no longer are strong, 

My rudder veers hither and thither, 
And often my compass points wrong. 


My progress is slow and uncertain; 
I strive ’gainst the heaviest odds; 

But perhaps e’en the strife counts for something— 
Since justice belongs to the gods. 


So onward through storm or through sunshine, 
With fogs hanging low, or clear sky, 

In the hope that the God of the Waters 
Will guide me to port by and by! 


And when the long voyage is over 
And ended the toil of the sea, 

Then grant, O Thou God of the Waters, 
The home lights be shining for me! 


Liberty: Medieval and Modern. 


The crimes mankind has committed in 
the name of liberty have been hardly less 
brutal than the wars it has waged in the 
name of religion; and it is melancholy to 
reflect that two such ideals should have been 
the occasion or the excuse for so much blood- 
shed. ‘That liberty should have been the 
cause of crime, or religion the cause of war, is 
not, of course, conceivable; in so far as a 
creed has been the cause of war it has ceased 
to be religion, and the liberty that produces 
crime is not liberty at all. The sinister con- 
nection between liberty and crime, between 
religion and war, is due to man’s habitual 
confusion of religion with fis religion, and 
of liberty with fis liberty. ‘‘When I speak 
of religion,” said the frank but reverend Mr. 
Thwackum, ‘‘I mean the Christian religion; 
and when I speak of the Christian religion, 
I mean the Protestant religion; and when I 
speak of the Protestant religion, I mean the 
religion of the Established Church of Eng- 
land. Orthodoxy is my doxy: heterodoxy 
is other people’s. We have a Catholic Truth 
Society, and perhaps a Protestant Truth 
Society; and there is a difference that is by 
no means subtle between Catholic or Pro- 
testant truth and truth without any qualifi- 
cation, just as there is between history pure 
and simple and history that is patriotic and 
imperial. We are painfully familiar with 
the fact that religion signifies to each man 
little more than his own particular brand, 
and that therefore religious wars, religious 
crimes, and religious falsehoods are the most 
natural things in human evolution; but 
we might escape some of the intolerable 
nonsense that is talked of liberty, if we 
realized a little more clearly that liberty has 
meant a thousand different things to as many 
different individuals, and that every age has 
had its own interpretation of what is meant 
by freedom. 

Nothing, therefore, is or has been more 
elusive. Time after time men have defined 
it more or less to their own satisfaction; but 
they have never satisfied their descendants: 
The English barons defined their liberties 
in Magna Carta, and some people still regard 
that definition as almost ideal. But it 
did not preclude the necessity of further 
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definitions by the Long Parliament and the , 


Convention of 1688. The liberties which men 
thought secured in 1215 had to be fortified 
afresh in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. The American people 
had to fight a war of independence to secure 
their rights; and then, having enshrined and 
embalmed their liberties in what has been 
called “‘the greatest constitution God has 
ever made,’’ found it necessary to fight an- 
other war for liberty seventy-five years 
later. Even that momentous struggle did 
not end the matter, and to-day they are 
still debating the need for a ‘‘new freedom.” 
Nor will the victory of its champions, however 
complete it may seem to contemporaries, be 
more final than those of their predecessors; 
every new age will demand a new freedom 
until men have exhausted the potentialities 
of human evolution. Liberty will always be 
meaning something new, something which it 
did not mean to the men of old. 

This incessant change in man’s concep- 
tions is the greatest problem of history. If 
only we knew exactly what men meant by 
the words they used, our difficulty in com- 
prehending their actions would largely 
disappear; but it is surely obvious that the 
worst way of seeking an approach to that 
understanding is to assume that words meant 
in the past what they mean to-day. The 
veriest tyro in historical study knows how 
fatal that assumption is, and what havoc is 
wrought in his mind by the impression that 
the Germany of the Hohenstaufen was the 
Germany of the Hohenzollern, or the France 
of Hugh Capet conterminous with the France 
of the Bourbon dynasty. Yet it is simplicity 
itself to grasp the change in geographical 
signification compared with the mental 
effort required to realize the development of 
men’s abstract ideas. The dangers of ignor- 
ing this development lie about the path of 
every teacher in every subject. Nor is this 
sort of confusion confined to juvenile minds. 
Adult students of history are always reading 
their abstract notions of religion and liberty 
into the more concrete conceptions of the 
Middle Ages. From this cause, quite an 
eminent archivist once fell into a ludicrous 
error about King John’s attitude toward 
religion. He had discovered among the 
records of that king’s reign a royal license to 
some one condere novam religionem, to found a 
new religion, as he translated it; and he argued 
that this indicated a singular liberality of 
mind in that much-abused monarch. He 
had forgotten that in King John’s reign the 
word religio meant a religious order or rather 
a still more concrete and material thing, a 
religious house; and all that this royal 
license amounted to was a dispensation 
permitting a tenant-in-chief to alienate into 
mortmain certain lands for the endowment 
of a monastery. The error by which a royal 
dispensation from mortmain was converted 
into a license to found a new religion was 
similar in character to that by which the 
same king’s charter of medieval franchises 
has been converted into the foundation of 
modern liberty. ... 

The liberty of man must always be condi- 
tional, and it must be equalized. The Whigs 
of the Revolution of 1688 talked much of 
liberty, but never dreamed of equal liberties 
for all. The Crown had enjoyed too much, 
and the balance was to be redressed by giv- 
ing too much liberty to Parliament. But 
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the few; and even the vote was restricted to 
an infinitesimal fraction of the population. 
The revolutionaries of 1649 had scorned the 
notion of giving votes to serving-men; the 
elector must be free and independent. After 
the Restoration, the county voter had again 
to be a freeholder; leasehold and copyhold 
did not insure sufficient independence; and 
when the Whigs toasted ‘‘ Civil and Religious 
Liberty” they ‘did not think of votes, and 
they passed no franchise acts. They had 
realized that parliamentary liberties were 
worthless without parliamentary control over 
the Crown;-but they were the last people to 
see that popular liberties were worth little 
more without popular control over Parlia- 
ment. A franchise might be a portion of 
sovereign authority in the hands of a subject; 
but the Whigs were not prepared to distrib- 
ute these portions as votes among the mass 
of the people. They held that men might 
be free without political power, just as many 
of us to-day think (presumably) that women 
are free without a vote. Generally, how- 
ever, the opinion is held that freedom is in- 
complete unless political is added to civil 
and religious liberty. 

But political liberty, even when it is 
equalized by the grant of a vote to every one 
and the denial to every one of more than a 
single vote, does not complete the edifice. 
‘‘Show me the difference,” cried Ireton in 
1647, ‘“‘between the right to a vote and the 
right to subsistence.” ‘‘We know,” de- 
clared the Levellers a few years later, ‘‘that 
England cannot be a free commonwealth 
unless all the poor commons have a free use 
and benefit of the land.” Two and a half 
centuries have elapsed, and we are still—in 
England, at any rate—convulsed with the 
problem of the land and the people, while 
in newer countries there are still the ques- 
tions: What is the value of political, 
divorced from economic, liberty? What is 
liberty without a livelihood? Indeed, how 
much political liberty is a man likely to enjoy 
so long as he is subject to economic control? 
Again, one man’s food seems another man’s 
poison; one man’s liberty, another’s depend- 
ence. The workman’s liberty involves su- 
premacy over the employer, and the em- 
ployer’s liberty mastery over his workmen; 
and there is no tyranny like that which 
dictates the price of a people’s food and the 
terms upon which they shall eke out subsist- 
ence. 

Thus we see that liberty has been as multi- 
farious as the crimes committed in its name; 
but, whatever its form, it cannot be treated 
from the individual’s point ot view, because 
the individual belongs to society, and his 
liberty affects his fellows. The only rational 
basis of liberty is also the basis of morality: 
there should be to each individual a liberty 
to do unto others as he would that they should 
do unto him—but no more. It is a question 
not so much of the rights of man as of his 
duty to his neighbor; and we should be 
nearer the solution of some of our social 
problems if we talked less of the rights of man 
and more of his responsibilities. Men will 
not be judged by the extent or the rights they 
assert for themselves, but by the extent of 
the good and faithful service they render to 
others. Unwilling service may be servitude: 
the remedy is not to abolish service, but to 
destroy the lack of will. The proudest of 
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of an Englishman is to become prime minis- 
ter, the chief servant of the people. There 
is little loss of liberty in that service, and the 
better educated the community, the greater 
the liberty in its service; for the nearer we 
get to a perfect master, the nearer does our 
service approach to perfect freedom.—Ex- 
tracts from an article by A. F. Pollard, in the 
Yale Review. 


European Testimonies on the 
Present War. 


One of the most prominent advocates in 
Europe of the cause of international peace 
and good will is Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, 
D.D., of Manchester College, Oxford. He 
was one of the signers of the protest against 
war with Germany issued by a number of 
eminent scholars and public men of England 
on the eve of the struggle, a protest which 
bore eloquent testimony of the appreciation 
and friendly sentiments of the higher minds 
of Great Britain toward the German people 
and their science and civilization. This doc- 
ument will take its place among the most 
cherished memorials of the present struggle, 
and cannot fail to exercise a reconciling influ- 
ence between the two nations when peace 
shall be restored. 

Prof. Carpenter writes us under date of 
August 24:— 

“The entanglement of England in this 
fearful struggle is a bitter grief to those of us 
who have sought to cherish good will to 
Germany, and who believed in the sincerity 


- of the Kaiser’s desire to maintain European | 


peace. And the suffering and loss entailed 
on so many, the combatants on both sides, 
the hapless Belgians and French country- 
folk, is an inexpressible sorrow. ‘The specific 
cause of the war was the Austrian ultimatum 
toServia. The wretched and criminal murder 
of the arch-duke and his consort by a half- 
madman sprang out of hatred generated by 
Austria’s greed in annexing Bosnia and Herz- 
govina in 1908, after solemn declarations 
that she never would do so. But Servia 
accepted eight of the ten conditions she im- 
posed, and offered to submit the other two 
to The Hague. She humbled herself to the 
uttermost, and had good reason in seeking 
an outside verdict, for in a dispute four years 
back the evidence was founded on documents 
which eyen an Austrian court had to admit 
were forged in the Austrian legation at Bel- 
grade! Austria deliberately forced on the 
war with Servia, and Germany supported her, 
or did not restrain her, the German ambas- 
sador at Vienna (it is said) being anxious for 
war. When Germany declared war on Rus- 
sia, I knew France must be involved, but 
I signed a protest in favor of British neu- 
trality, believing that Germany would re- 
spect Belgium, and not knowing of the sup- 
port promised (in honor, though not in written 
form) to assist France. But the harsh ulti- 
matum of Germany to Belgium, and the 
recital of Sir Edward Grey in the House of 
Commons, convinced me that we must fight. 
Belgium—absolutely innocent of anything 
except the expectation that Prussia, which 
was one of the guarantors of her safety, 
would respect her territory, as France had 
promised to do—has suffered cruelly. The 
incidents of the German advance have been 
heart-breaking. To-day comes news of the 


_ defeats and retreat of the allies, and we 


not what may follow. I have no fear 
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of an invasion of this country; our fleet 
will take care of that. Even if the Germans 
advance into France, they cannot take Paris 
without a long siege. And in the mean time 
Russia advances from the east. But I can- 
not myself believe that even Germany can 
stand the strain of a long war. She called 
up her Landsturm at the beginning. Her 
mercantile marine is practically swept from 
the seas. Her trade is much more seriously 
crippled than ours. We had hopes at the 
outset that Kaiserism and Kruppism—the 
imperial and commercial supports of mili- 
tarism—might receive such a check that an- 
other European war on this scale would be 
impossible. Now, none can foresee the issue. 
But we shall certainly fight on to the end. The 
liberties of Europe are at stake. 

“T have received with great interest the 
editorial of the New York Evening Post on 
the European crisis. It is a very powerful 
plea. The sympathy of ‘educated America’ 
is a very helpful moral support. . . . I hope 
America will not be misled into supposing 
that England has been in any way the ag- 
gressor. It is a real grief to us to see that 
our revered friend Eucken charges us and 
our ambition with being the real cause of the 
war! Had we ever desired to engage Ger- 
many we should long ago have adopted 
Lord Roberts’s scheme of compulsory ser- 
vice. Our whole aim (as was demonstrated 
throughout the Balkan difficulties) was to 
maintain the peace of Europe.’ 

Another strong advocate of peace between 
the nations, and a particularly warm friend 
of Germany, with whose people he is united 
by ties of blood and many cherished asso- 
ciations, is Prof. Dr. Gaston Bonet-Maury, 
until recently a member of the Free Faculty 
of Protestant Theology in Paris, and one of 
the most widely known and honored scholars 
of the Huguenot churches of France. Writ- 
ing under date of August 20, he says:— 

“Tt is in days of sorrow and anguish that 

our. true friends disclose themselves. 
You know what have been my sentiments 
with respect to Germany, and that since 
fifteen years I have made, and many of my 
friends with me (such as d’Estournelle de 
Constant and Prof. Charles Richet), the 
greatest efforts to bring the two countries 
into intellectual, moral, and religious recon- 
ciliation. At the end of April last in Han- 
nover, at the conferences for Gemeinde Arbeit, 
my friend Pastor Charles Wagner and my- 
self made addresses in this sense, and were 
applauded by our German auditors. 

“The brutal ultimatum of Austria to Servia, 
supported by the German emperor, and this 
declaration of war, destroyed all pacific 
efforts and let loose this murderous tempest 
upon us. The responsibility for so many 
deaths and so much misery falls upon the 
two sovereigns, who, instead of submitting 
the misunderstanding to the arbitration of 
the Hague Court, or to the friendly offices 
of the United States, for example, as they 
were obligated to do by an article signed 
by their representatives at the last Confer- 
ence at The Hague, before recurring to force 
of arms, with deliberate purpose drew the 
sword. 

“The great majority of Frenchmen did not 
desire the war, and for fifteen years past had 
endured many vexations and quarrels put 
upon them by Germany, especially in the 
affair of Morocco, rather than break the 
peace. But the latest insolences of the Ger- 
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mans, and regard for our ally Russia, have 
compelled us also to appeal to the sword. 

“That which consoles me this time is that 
we fight for the violated rights of men and 
the liberty of the peoples of the earth, 

‘As it concerns myself, I have only one son 
serving under the colors, in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, But if the war lasts till 
October, a grandson Jean, who will then be 
twenty, will, without doubt, also leave us to 
take part in the defence—which adds to our 
grave disquietude. When I came with my 
family, on July 24, to this picturesque vil- 
lage in Brittany, the volume of the pro- 
ceedings and papers of our Sixth International 
Congress of Religious Progress at Paris was 
nearly printed, and M. Fargues, secretary 
of its editor, Prof. Viénot, assured me that it 
would appear in the month of August.” 

We await with deep interest letters from 
our German and other fellow-workers for 
religious freedom and progress, giving their 
view-point of the terrible struggle in which 
Europe is now involved. C. W. W. 


The Church Influence. 


No better werk can be done by the churches 
in this fever heat of war than to minister to 
the calmness and sanity of the nation. In 
Belgium the soldiers and the people gener- 
ally, it is reported, have been flocking to the 
churches for prayer. Even in France thou- 
sands who until the great testing time came 
never dreamt of entering churches, and had 
come to look on churches as quite outside 
the necessaries of their life, have had their 
hearts “strangely warmed,” to use John 
Wesley’s phrase, and have sought calm, com- 
fort, and fortitude in the churches. So it 
is happening and will happen in Protestant 
Great Britain. Already, in what is usually 
the deadest season of the year, preachers are 
facing growing congregations. Such ser- 
mons as those by Dr. Clifford, Dr. Campbell 
Morgan, Canon Wilberforce, and Rev. 
John MacNeill of ‘Toronto, show that preach- 
ers are conscious of a great function to fulfil, 
of great messages to deliver. None can read 
these sermons without warming of the heart, 
moistening of the eyes, and the feeling that 
“God is not dumb that he should speak no 
more,”’ but that, in the words of Dr. Morgan’s 
sermon, “The Lord reigneth,’ that he is 
speaking through the cannon thunder and 
revealing himself through the war cloud, and 
that for Christian men at this time, in the 
words of Dr. Clifford’s text, “In confidence 
and in quietness shall be their strength.’ 
There have been times—times quite recent 
—when preachers have used the pulpit to 
fan the flame of passion. ‘Their most blessed 
function now will be to speak to the troubled 
heart, to raise the drooping spirits, to help 
relax the tension of nerves, to purge the 
thought and utterance of the nation of all 
jingoism and all unholy hatred of the 
peoples with whom we have been forced 
into war. 

If ever we had reason to value Sunday as 
the rest day and the worship day, it is now. 
Seven days a week of the awful strain of the 
last three weeks, of the swift succession of 
“Tatest War Editions,” of the sight of men 
drilling, and detachments of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery marching to railway station or 
coast, would be unbearable, not to speak of 
seven days a week of the harassment of the 
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business or profession menaced with ruin. 
It is Sunday, more than anything else, that 
will save our sanity. How good to find our- 
selves on Sunday, ‘‘so cool, so calm, so 
bright,” in the healing atmosphere of the 
church! We let hearts and voices have their 
fling in the singing of a cheery praise song, 
and at once we feel ourselves purged of much 
perilous stuff. We bow ourselves during 
prayer, and indorse the petitions with our 
mental ‘‘Amens’’; or, if we ate Methodists, 
and have not quite chilled down ‘“‘the old 
fire,” we let our ‘‘Amens”’ be heard. 

Some years ago a great specialist in mental 
diseases told the British Medical Association 
that he knew of no antidote so effective against 
the causes of mental alienation as the calm- 
ing and steadying influence of the habit of 
prayer. In the collective prayer of the ser- 
vice of worship it is a great gain, in this time 
of general agitation, when we are all storm- 
tossed on billows of emotion, to feel the 
“great calm,” and to hear, on the weekly rest- 
day, the Voice that speaks peace. Let those 
who select the hymns just now not be too 
eager to force the militant note. We who 
worship are having more than enough of 
the militant note in the daily press, in the 
sights and sounds of the streets. We would 
rather, on Sunday, for a time bathe our spirits 
in the cooling waters of such hymns as “‘ Dear 
Lord and Father of mankind,” with its 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee; 

O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 

Interpreted by love. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 


The churches have a great chance to keep 
the nation in the mental mood in which it will 
be able to carry on ‘“‘business as usual.” 
Let the churches carry on their own business 
as usual, with the solemnizing sense that this 
is one of the great crises in history when the 
shaping of the world’s future for good or evil 
depends most of all on the clearness of the 
church’s vision, the cleanness of the church’s 
heart, the sincerity and sacrificial devotion 
of the church’s service to the people who 
look through the dust of warfare to the stand- 
ard it keeps flying from the mast.—The 
Christian World. 


The Opportunity of America. 


This generation of American citizens has 
never had such an opportunity to become con- 
scious of its blessings as it has now. While 
the Old World is rocking with the shock of 
war, while many of the nations involved have 
to face not only the foe from without, but 
alienated, unassimilated subjects, who will 
either refuse to fight or give but half-hearted 
support to their rulers, the United States of 
America has never been more united, more 
vitally one, than now. 

It has two possible foes to face—neither 
of them from without, both of them from 
within. One of them is the struggle between 
capital and labor, with its sharpening of class 
consciousness until it may become a two- 
edged sword liable to hurt not only the con- 
tending forces, but the vital life of the nation. 
The other is the growth of race prejudice, 
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which may be strengthened rather than weak- 
ened by the present conflict in Europe. 

We have a Monroe Doctrine, which justly 
excludes foreign powers from getting a foot- 
hold upon this continent. We also have a 
Christ Doctrine, which includes humanity, as 
the other excludes governments. ‘The sym- 
pathy of the American people must be with 
the people—with all the people who have been 
suddenly hurled from twentieth-century civi- 
lization into primitive barbarism, from peace- 
ful labors into deadly conflict, from severe 
struggle into deeper poverty. 7 

Victory or defeat for one or the other of 
the contending armies will bring little or no 
blessing to the people who suffer, bleed, and 
die, except as it may open the eyes of those 
who survive to the brutality of war, its waste, 
its uselessness. 

It is now time to emphasize our American 
unity in spite of our diversity, to glory in it; 
to be careful not to transplant and propagate 
the Old World hate upon this newer continent; 
to realize that the United States must be- 
come a world server, and the Stars and Stripes 
in some form a world flag. We must also 
realize that the men who are to carry this 
gospel of unity are working in the mines and 
shops, and that the hands which are to hold 
up that flag are consecrated to hard and dan- 
gerous toil in our midst. As we deal with 
them, we deal with the world, we deal with 
humanity. 

Now is the most auspicious moment to 
begin a holy war.against war, and this is the 
one country in which may be forged the 
strongest weapon against it—a consciousness 
of our common likeness—a realization of our 
Brotherhood.—Edward A. Steiner, in the 
Congregationalist. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 
makes the following declaration of its posi- 
tion amid the terrible events that challenge 
the faith and hopefulness of nations:— 


We believe in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men of all nations. 

We believe that the gospel of peace on 
earth and good will among men brings the 
best development of national life, and the 
only sure guaranty of international safety 
and justice. 

We believe that Christian civilization has 
not failed in Kurope or in any land, but that 
rulers betraying Christianity have main- 
tained pagan governments which now ap- 
proach their doom. 

We believe that the United States has 
taken a wise and Christian course in main- 
taining neutrality, that American influence 
should be in behalf of early and righteous 
peace, while rendering liberal aid to those 
who are the victims of the war. 

We believe that the condemnation of the 
world should be declared against broken 
treaties and violated rights of neutral nations 
and against all cruelty and wickedness in- 
flicted on innocent people, of which any one 
may be proved guilty, but that we should not 
pronounce judgment at this time against 
any man or nation as responsible for the war. 
All nations have sinned that have made such 
a war possible by fostering greed and hate, 
and by colossal preparations to commit 
wholesale slaughter and destruction. 

We believe that we of America should make 
the United States truly a Christian nation, 
that in our cosmopolitan citizenship we 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq: 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Vales churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr: 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev, Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God, 
ae Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 

ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett. New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F, 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. - 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship. for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the — of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

5 tem Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 


: 
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- should constantly create and conserve the 


spirit of inter-racial brotherhood, solidarity 
and democracy—loving one another, serving 
one another. 3 

We believe that to-day America has the 
opportunity to lead and serve the world in 
righteousness. 

We press forward inaoiet earnestly to work 
and prayer and preparation for the abolition 
of war by the establishment of international 
tribunals through which all nations shall be 
pledged to secure justice without recourse to 
arms, striving as never before to upbuild the 
kingdom ot the Prince of Peace. 


The Denver News has no use for foolish 
talk about ingrained race hatreds. It believes 
that it is the high privilege and responsibility 
of America to continue its fundamental asser- 
tion that the various races of men can live 
together in mutual respect and genuine 
friendship :— 


The appeal to race feeling is the hypocrisy 
of world politics. In order to preserve the 
prestige upon which thrones stand, the 
sentiment of racial antipathy is sedulously 
cultivated. It has been kept alive by king- 
craft and militarism long after all other in- 
fluences of enlightenment were engaged in 
destroying it. Science, art, music, literature, 
and even commerce—and the last to a larger 
degree than many imagine—have been work- 
ing together for the welding of races in a 
common interest, intellectual and economic, 
while kings and armies wrought to keep 
aglow the embers of inter-racial hatred. Let 
the multitudes of the Old World turn their 
eyes to America that they may learn the 
truth. Let them observe the miracle of the 
melting-pot. Where men are free they find 
that the tie of a common humanity is stronger 
than traditional jealousies. 


Christian Work and Evangelist pictures the 
effect of the war on education :— 


Nowhere is the effect of the war more im- 
mediately felt than in the schools and col- 
leges. The first thing Germany did when 
war was declared was to order every. public 
school closed and the children put into the 
fields to do the work of the men called into 
military service. France will no doubt do 
the same thing. This means not only will 
the boys and girls of Europe have to do men’s 
work and break their Jittle backs with heavy 
burdens and tire their unformed limbs with 
weary hours, but that for a year, two years, 
three years—no one knows how long—they 
will have to go without schooling or education 
of any sort. This means depleted universi- 
ties five and ten years hence. It also means 
a more ignorant generation of men and women 
after the war. 

Another effect is seen in the universities. 
Already the famous German universities are 
depleted of students. The German students 
are at the front. But the foreign students 
make up a considerable part of the large 
numbers at these famous institutions, and 
they have all been compelled to flee to their 
homes in different countries. In some in- 
stances they will have to bear arms against 


_ fellow-students who have become dearest 


friends and comrades. ‘Thus the whole uni- 
versity system of Europe will be broken up. 

Europe is full of students of art and music 
from America. Dresden, Berlin, Leipzig, Paris, 
Rome, has hundreds of these young men and 
women, Their studies have been rudely 
broken in upon and they are on their way 
back to America. There have also been a 
good many American boys and girls in French 
and German schools, put there that they 
They 
must also leave their schools. 
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The moral damage of this war to the school 
child will be incalculable. It fills his head 
with daily stories of bloodshed, fightings, 
passions, revenge. Religion is so over- 
shadowed by the daily story of Christians 
blowing each other’s brains out that it is 
hard to make it even a reality to him, and 
as to human brotherhood—there is no stich 
word in our vocabulary at present except as 
we Americans can exemplify it. 


Bes aiadita We Andrews, 


Mrs. Judith Walker Andrews. died Sat- 
urday, August 29, at 36 Rutland Square, 
Boston, the house which had been her home 
for nearly fifty years. She was born April 
26, 1826, at Fryeburg, Me., the daughter of 
Peter and Abigail (Swan) Walker. She was 
married to Gen. Joseph Andrews at Bos- 
ton in 1856. They lived for a time in Salem, 
but in 1863 removed to Boston, and in 1864 
bought the house in Rutland Square. Gen. 
Andrews diedin 1869. He had been mayor 
of Salem, and a brigadier-general in the Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Militia, and was in com- 
mand at Fort Warren when the Civil War 
opened. 

After Mrs. Andrews’ removal to Boston 
with her family she became a member of the 
South Congregational Church, of which Ed- 
ward Everett Hale was minister, and soon 
took a leading part in its activities. As 
president for thirty years of its Friendly 
Society, her influence was felt not only in 
the general neighborhood work and the spe- 
cial work at the South End Industrial School, 
which the church helped to support, but 
most of all in the countless kindly offices of 
the Friendly Society, which bound together 
all who were connected with the church in 
relations that were exceptionally close and 
sympathetic. In 1886 she was made presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, 
and continued to hold this office until 1890, 
when the Auxiliary Conference was reorgan- 
ized as the National Alliance, and she was 
elected for the year 1890-91 as its first presi- 
dent. Meanwhile, the Pundita Ramabai had 
come to this country for assistance in meet- 
ing the needs of the child widows of India, 
and it was chiefly through Mrs. Andrews’ 
influence and powers of organization that 
the Ramabai Association was tormed, with 
a membership representing many denomi- 
nations. For a long time she was the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of this Asso- 
ciation, and, when some of the methods of the 
school in India were in question, and diffi- 
culties had arisen through local opposition, 
Mrs. Andrews spent the winter of 1893-94 
in a visit to the school, and overcame these 
difficulties, which others who had made the 
attempt previously had failed to remove. 

Her distinguished presence and persuasive 
speech no doubt helped in bringing her the 
large measure of success which she achieved 
in whatever she undertook. But the secret 
of her influence and effectiveness was to be 
found chiefly in her indefatigable persever- 
ance and energy, and in the peculiar warmth 
and sincerity and loyalty of the sympathies 
and affections which inspired and sustained 
her. Only so could she have served the com- 
munity as she did in public ways, and at the 
same time have made many and many a life 
grateful for an intimate, personal helpfulness 
that was as generous as it was unfailing. 

Of her three sons two survive: Clement 
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Walker Andrews, librarian of the John Crerar 
Library, Chicago; and Joseph Andrews, 
cashier of the Bank of New York in the city 
of New York. The third son, Horace D. 
Andrews, a mining engineer, died in rgro. 
A brother, Dr. Clement A. Walker, was well 
known as a physician in Boston; and another 
brother, Galen C. Walker, was for six years 
deputy warden of the State Prison in Charles- 
town. ¥..H. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Dr. Starbuck. 


Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, after two years’ 
association with our staff, has returned to the 
University of Iowa, where he resumes his 
work as professor of philosophy. When we 
solicited his help two years ago, seeking him 
out as the one among religious educators 
apparently most suited to lead us in the im- 
portant work we had then in hand, we were 
fortunate in finding him just entering upon 
his sabbatical year and so at liberty to join 
us. At the end of the first year the task in 
which we were engaged was at such a stage 
that it seemed unwise to interrupt the team- 
work then going on. We therefore requested 
from the’ University of Iowa a second year’s 
leave of absence for Dr. Starbuck. This was 
granted, and he continued with us the full two 
years. 

The work Dr. Starbuck was especially 
charged to do was the formulating of a course 
of study in religion for Unitarian Sunday 
schools. For all the excellent work our 
denomination had already done, it was felt 
that the time had arrived for issuing a new 
series of manuals, that should be more com- 
prehensive than any so far produced, and 
that should conform on the one hand to the 
most modern ideas in pedagogy and on the 
other hand to our liberal views. This is a 
task of no ordinary difficulty. To formulate 
the general scheme; to adapt topics to the 
changing needs of developing life; to secure 
authors who are pre-eminently fitted to 
prepare the various books; to bring about 
the close co-operation of these authors and 
assimilate their various contributions into 
one systematic whole; to edit their manuals, 
providing in many instances other books for 
teachers and in every instance helps for both 
teachers and pupils, and finally to embody all 
these into actual books, with due consider- 
ation to binding, paper, type, pictures, and 
maps,—all this is a task of no common mag- 
nitude. That it must be done by persons 
engaged at the same time in travelling, lect- 
uring, preaching, editing, and holding un- 
numbered interviews, personal and by cor- 
respondence, adds to the difficulty. 

The secretary and the associate secretary 
of the Department have been from the first 
in the closest co-operation with Dr. Starbuck, 
and a committee on manuals, composed of 
persons of marked ability and self-sacrificing 
devotion, has done a large amount of work. 
But all have looked to Dr. Starbuck as the 
initiator of plans and the final judge in mat- 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
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ters considered. While there has been no 
blind following, no sluggish acceptance of any 
one’s dictum, all have willingly accepted his 
leadership and gladly recognized his genius. 
Although his connection with the work has 
now ceased, the new course, when it appears, 
will bear the impress of his mind and heart 

_to a degree that will be fully known only by 
those who have stood nearest to him during 
these initial years. 

Dr. Starbuck has also entered largely into 
other branches of our work, preaching in 
many pulpits, lecturing before many at- 
diences, and giving courses at the Tuckerman 
School and at the Institutes at Meadville, 
Andover, and the Isles of Shoals. Every- 

*where his commanding presence, his choice 
diction, his extended knowledge, and his 
profound spiritual insight have impressed 
themselves not only upon the memories, but 
upon the lives of his hearers. Returning to 
what is his chosen life-work, he carries the 
good will and heartiest wishes for continued 
success of all who have been associated with 
him. 

Work on the new course goes on without 
interruption. Authors are writing, and ma- 
terials for teachers’ and pupils’ use are accu- 
mulating. ‘The members of the office staff 
and of the committee on manuals now take 
the initiative, and look forward to a prolonged 
period of intensely interesting activity. 
Other helpers are being summoned, the 
Association has extended a generous support, 
helpful suggestions are coming from every 
quarter, and the constituency is patiently 
awaiting results. An unmatched opportu- 
nity is to be met with a firm and eager pur- 
pose. Within a year, we think, our schools 
will be able to begin using a considerable part 
of the new course. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the union service held in Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Sunday, September 
13, Rev. Edward Cummings will preach. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting- 
house Hill, Dorchester, Sunday, September 
13, Rev. James De Normandie will preach 
at II A.M. 


At the service in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
on Sunday morning, September 13, at 10.30, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister of 
the Chapel, will preach. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, will preach Sunday, September 13. 


A ministers’ union meeting on Monday, 
September 14, will be held in Channing Hall, 
at eleven o’clock. Subject, “‘The interpreta- 
tion and application of President Wilson’s 
appeal to his fellow-countrymen for the 
neutral bearing at the present time.” 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WAsH.—Unitarian Chapel, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The morning sub- 
jects for September, 1914, will be ‘‘Re- 
ligion and the Bible,” “Religion and the 
Jesus,”’ ‘Religion and the God,” “Religion 
and the Life.’’ 
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GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rey. George L. Mason: The annual meet- 
ing was held August 4, and the present min- 
ister chosen for another year, his annual 
term now beginning with the fiscal year in 
August instead of February, the month in 
which began the pastorate in 1909. The 
annual fair, held August 5 and 6, was attended 
by fewer people than in previous years. The 
receipts, nevertheless, were a little over two 
hundred dollars above expenses, within 
about seventy dollars of last year. A sale 
held later in the month, thanks to the loyal 
aid of some summer friends, resulted in an 
addition of fifty dollars to the receipts of the 
fair. A united and loyal spirit prevails. 
Two new members were admitted at the 
annual meeting. A parsonage repair fund 
has been started and placed on interest. 
When the fund is large enough, the needed 
repairs and enlargement will begin. At 
present no cellar is beneath the house, there 
is no heating apparatus except the primitive 
method of coal and wood fires, and the min- 
ister possesses no study. The housewife 
thinks of the adequate dining-room which 
exists only on paper. The church building 
and parish house are kept in a neat and 
trim condition. The society has no debts, 
no permanent funds. Services are miain- 
tained the year round with aid of the Al- 
liance and American Unitarian Association. 
The Sunday-school is maintained from Sep- 
tember to June, inclusive. This is a mis- 
sionary enterprise on a watery frontier of 
historic interest. It is a small society, but 
there are those who love her. 


Linco_n, Mass.—Unitarian Church: The 
September calendar announces: September 
6, Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee; 
September 13, Rev. Albert Lazenby of Lynn; 
September 20, Mr. Otto Lyding of Roxbury; 
September 27, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., of Roxbury. 


Roxsury, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, Rev.” 


Sheed Anderson: Morning service will be 
resumed at 10.30, and Sunday-school will 
commence on September 20 at 12 o’clock. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Chester A. Drummond: The 
past year has been most encouraging. The 
attendance, by actual count, has averaged 
154. The Alliance, apart from its usual 
generous response to appeals both within 
and without the church and community, has 
paid for the whole time of a parish assistant. 
The Sunday-school is thoroughly graded, 
with a carefully prepared course of lessons 
selected in part from the Beacon Series. 
The kindergarten meets at the time of the 
morning service, under the direction of a 
trained teacher. Besides the monthly par- 
ties held under the auspices of the various 
classes, the social life of the Sunday-school 
finds large expression in the Blue Birds, 
Lend-a-Hand, Boy Scouts, and the three 
Camp Fire organizations. In several ways 
the school has been of social service. ‘The 
church has appointed an educational com- 
mittee to co-operate with the teachers of the 
school. The Social Service Committee of 
the church, appointed a year ago, reports 
that effective work has been done. They 
have been in touch with all the social welfare 
organizations of the city, seeking to find out 
how they might best serve as a church. 
Many ways were found in which members 
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of the congregation have been urged to render 


service. To be a friend to the stranger is 
a Christian privilege and duty. Attrac- 
tive cards have been printed, framed, and 
signed by the minister and placed in all the 
theatres of the city. These cards read: ‘‘To 
the Players in this House of Entertainment. 
The First Church of Somerville extends to 
you its friendly greeting. If at any time, 
collectively or individually, its members may 
be of service to you in any way, please notify 
the minister of the church. In the love of 
truth and the spirit of Jesus we unite for 
the worship of God aid the service of man.” 
Cordial letters. of appreciation have been re- 
ceived in reply. A civic forum and a physi- 
cal training class for the girls of the com- 
munity are under way. In all these as well 
as other ways the church is steadily growing 
in a community where the changing character 
of population is tending to weaken many of 
the churches so near to Boston. 


Request from Jamaica. 


Rev. E. Ethelred Brown, of 694% Church 
Street, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1., re- 
quests all Unitarians who intend to visit 
Jamaica this year to note that there is now 
a Unitarian church in the city of Kingston, 
holding regular Sunday services. The ser- 
vices are held in a fine hall suitably furnished 
and situated at No. 16 Smith Lane. Mr. 
Brown also requests Unitarian ministers or 
laymen who will be in Kingston, and who 
would like to help him by preaching or lect- 
uring, to be kind enough to inform him 
beforehand of the date of their visit and the 
probable length of their stay. 


A Changed Address. 


Rev. W. A. Alleyn, whose request for 
histories, etc., appeared in the September 
number of the Cheerful Letter, writes us that 
the post-office at Ross, Ind., has been dis- 
continued, and that his present address is 
Griffith, Ind., Route 1, Box 13. 

Mr. Alleyn is in exactly the same place 
himself. He has not moved, but, the post- 
office at Ross having been taken away, he is 
obliged to use the post-office at Griffith. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Macnotia, Mass. 


An Alliance Sale. 


The Sudbury (Mass.) Alliance will hold its 
annual sale and dinner on October 12, and 
will be grateful for assistance from other 
Alliances, as has been given in the past. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 
_ Works without an institution. Personal friendship, 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 


CLARKE. 
TreasuReR, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adale 
Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Tuberculosis Census. 


SEPTEMBER 10 1914] 


| A tuberctilosis census of thousands of 
| churches in various parts of the country will 
| be taken in September and October, under 
the direction of The National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
The census will be part of the preparation for 
the Fifth Annual Tuberculosis Day, to be 
observed during the week of November 29. 

The ministers of several thousand churches 
are being asked to answer the following 
questions :— 

1. How many persons are under your pas- 
toral charge? 

2. At how many funerals did you or your 
assistants officiate during the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1914? 

3. How many of these deaths for the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1914, were from tubercu- 
losis? 

4. How many living cases of tuberculosis 
were under your pastoral supervision on 
Sept. 1, 1914? 

These figures will be made the basis of an 
educational campaign, which will culminate 
in the Tuberculosis Day movement, for which 
oceasion sermon and lecture outlines and 
other forms of tuberculosis literature will be 
distributed free to ministers. 

Pastors who can give this information for 
their churches are requested to send it at 
once to The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York. 


Comparative Abundance of Birds.* 


BY ABBOTT H. THAYER. 


Having long believed that our common 
birds are not widely diminishing, except in 
certain special cases where circumstances of 
civilization have ceased to sustain them at an 
artificial abundance (as in the case of Swifts 
and Barn Swallows), I asked Prof. Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, the Harvard Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, to corroborate my belief that circular 
question-lists sent about to gather the public 
opinion on this subject are dangerous and 
misleading, because of the very psychologi- 
cal reason that he gives in the accompany- 
ing letter. 

His answer sent you herewith should in- 
fluence all the local Audubon Societies who 
publish such dismal announcements. These 
societies will swiftly diminish their own credit 
by such an unscientific position. 

Let me here say that I go annually over 
my boyhood stamping-ground around Keene, 
N.H., a small city of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, now about twice the size it was fifty 
years ago when I knew every foot of its sur- 
roundings. Every meadow has still its Mea- 
dow-larks and, close by the town, one of the 
principal meadows has still its Upland Plovers; 
although I do not, of course, class this species 
with the rest. Bobolinks are everywhere 
that they ever were; hundreds of them, 
young and old, crowd the fences, the grass, 
and the tops of the neighboring groves, 
when the year’s generation is accomplished. 
Every wet place has its Redwings; the elms 
their Orioles and Grackles; the river its 
Spotted Sand-pipers and Wood-Ducks. Blue- 
birds are just now scarce hereabouts, but I 
saw three or four pairs last week in Keene, 


*A letter to the editor of Bird-Lore. 


The Christian Register 


and, to my great joy, Nighthawks seem to be 
picking up. There, again, they build on the 
tops of the stores about the centre of the 
town. It is true, I saw only one individual 
there, the other day, but it’ was the first 
for several years; we have seen four in all, 
hereabouts, this year. In this region Hermit 
Thrushes still seem less numerous than up 
to 1912, and in Dublin I have seen no Blue- 
birds this season; but, taking the whole re- 
gion together, its bird fauna is, in my belief, 
unabated. Its Robins, Bobolinks, Catbirds, 
Kingbirds, Flickers, Orioles, Warblers, Swal- 
lows, Flycatchers, its three kinds of Vireo, 
its Meadow-larks, Spotted Sand-pipers, and 
many other species, are all at their posts, 
and this, in my belief, is all there ever were. 
Of course, all species fluctuate, and the Her- 
mits and Bluebirds will doubtless abound 
again. 
PROF. MUNSTERBERG’S LETTER. 


My dear Sir,—You raise the interesting 
question of whether the testimony of those 
who claim that many species of bird are to- 
day less common than formerly is reliable. 
I should say that such testimony underlies all 
the well-known illusions which are to-day 
familiar to the psychologist through recent 
experimental studies concerning the value 
of evidence on the witness stand. The il- 
lusions of perception, of memory, of sugges- 
tion, of attention, play an important rdle 
there. 

In this particular case, it may be taken as 
probable that, looking backward, the im- 
agination exaggerates the pleasure received 
from such birds in the past in comparison 
with the present experience. If the feelings 
were different, if it were the question of dan- 
gerous birds, or of birds disliked for any other 
reason, the suggestive illusion would prob- 
ably be the opposite. The observers would 
have the impression that there are more birds 
to-day than formerly, because displeasures of 
the past are easily underestimated as com- 
pared with present displeasures. I should 
not trust such impressionistic records at all. 

Huco MUNSTERBERG, 


A Valuable Collection of Buttons. 


The heir of a man who recently died in 
Ghent, Belgium, received the mass of his 
fortune in a collection of buttons valued at 
$40,000. 

This collection is interesting, for the but- 
tons from all the regiments that have existed 
in France, from the archers of Charles VII. 
to the Alpine chasseurs. The collection be- 
gan with a button from the robe of Charle- 
magne, and ended with one taken from the 
uniform of Napoleon, and includes buttons 
of wood, glass, bone, ivory, lead, brass, 
zine, silver, gold, emeralds, rubies, and dia- 
monds.—Exchange. 


Bere and Chere. 


Ginseng is worth looking for, and in Sep- 
tember or October, when its red berries are 
conspicuous against the landscape, is a good 
time to search the woodlands, especially 
among old-growth ash and maple. One im- 
portant suggestion is that great care must 
be taken not to cut or break the root. Such 
an injury impairs its medicinal virtue, the 
Chinese think. 
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The frame that encloses the “Virgin and 
Child” at the Milan Cathedral is said to be 
the finest in the world. Some idea of its 
value may be gained when it is stated that 
the frame is eight feet long and six feet wide, 
formed of hammered gold withan inner mould- 
ing of lapis-lazuli. At the corners are hearts 
designed in large pearls and precious stones. 


This picture frame is probably worth upward 
of $100,000.— Sacred Heart Review. 


There is no other country in the world 
in which the means of transportation are so 
economically and effectively established as in 
Germany. Germany affords the model for 
our advocates of internal water-ways in its 
system of canals and navigable streams which 
are utilized, not incompetition with the rail- 
ways, but in harmony and co-ordination with 
the land lines for the movement of freights in 
which speed is not an essential requirement. 


Get Your Name in the 
New Telephone Directory 
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If you want to make any change 
in your telephone service, our 
force will be able to do the work 
in time to get your number in 
the next directory if you will 
order it NOW. 


Why not order an extension set 
when you have your telephone 
moved? 


Contracts taken at 119 Milk 
Street or 165 Tremont Street, 
Boston, or by _ telephoning 
Fort Hill 12000—the Commer- 
cial Department. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


W. R. DRIVER, Jr., General Manager 
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Pleasantries. 


“That rich Mr. Smith is going to build a 
home that will cost $3,000,000.” ‘‘That 
looks as if the plumbing was included.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“‘Where are we going, Papa?” asked a 
little five-year-old. ‘‘To Copp’s Hill Bury- 
ing-ground.”” ‘‘Is that where all the police- 
men are buried?”’—Youth’s Companion. 


“What happened to Babylon?” asked 
the teacher of her Brooklyn class. ‘‘It fell!” 
cried the pupil. “‘And what became of 
Nineveh?” “It was destroyed.” ‘And 
what of Tyre?” ‘‘Punctured.’’—Exchange. 


“How do you like your new music mas- 
ter?”’ ‘‘He isa very nice, polite young 
man. When I made a mistake yesterday, he 

/ said, ‘Pray, Mademoiselle, why do you take 
so much pains to improve upon Beethoven?’”’ 
Le Figaro. 


First Artist: ‘‘ Well, old man, how’s busi- 
ness?”’ Second Artist: ‘‘Oh, splendid! Got 
a commission from a millionaire. Wants his 
children painted very badly.” First Artist 
(pleasantly): ‘“‘ Well, my boy, you’re the very 
man for the job.”—Lzfe. 


When Mrs. Twickembury attended a 
dramatic festival, it disturbed her sense of 
fitness that the people who represented pio- 
neers enteredina body. ‘‘That’sno way for 
those pioneers to come in,” she exclaimed, 
“they ought to come stranglin’ in.”’ 


“Did your playmate enjoy her visit?”’ said 
a mother to her small daughter, who had just 
bidden adieu to a little friend. ‘‘Why, yes, 
Mother, I think she did,” replied the child. 
“T called her ‘my dear’ very often, in that 
dressy tone you use when you have com- 
pany.”’—Youth’s Companion. 


Mrs. X. relates that while in London she 
inquired in a shop if they had any fresh eggs. 
“Yes, mum, plenty,” said the clerk; ‘them 
with a hen on ’em are fresh.” ‘I don’t see 
any with a hen on them,” said Mrs. X., look- 
ing around for a nest. ‘“‘The letter ‘hen,’ 
mum, not the bird. ‘Hen’ stands for ‘noo- 
laid,’ mum.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“True Mrs. Twickemburys’’ come often 
to the Register office. One of the best is an 
advertisement which appeared last week in 
a newspaper clipping sent from Canada. It 
was under ‘‘Situations wanted’: ‘Young 
woman past 35, having lost own home, 
would like position as housekeeper for elderly 
man of wunapproachable character; prot- 
estant; wages $5 per week.” 


A sign which was productive of much dis- 
cussion was read by the patrons of a small 
laundry establishment in a Massachusetts 
town. It was printed in large letters, on a 
piece of brown paper, and pinned to the door 
of the shop. It ran thus: ‘‘Closed on ac- 
count of sickness till next Monday, or pos- 
sibly Wednesday. I am not expected to live. 
Shall be unable to deliver goods for at least 
a week, in any case.” —Youth’s Companion. 


Two gentlemen were driving in a wag- 
onette, when a spark from a cigar set fire to 
some straw at the bottom of the carriage. 
The flames soon drove them from their seats. 
A countryman, who had been following them 
on horseback, alighted to assist.’ ‘‘I have 
been watching the smoke for some time,” 
said he. ‘‘Why, then, did you not give us 
notice?’’? asked the astonished travellers. 
“Well,”’ responded the man, “‘there are so 
many new-fangled notions. nowadays, I 
thought you were going by steam.’’—Boston 
Herald. 
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PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
TY, 20 
120 BOYLSTONST. 


BOSTON — MASS. 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD® 


Sa 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Littgr. NeQdosg. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 


Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Sreruenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


ay 
Fedde Date 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF **THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” *“‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents. are 
considering bow to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 


whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-schoo! and home, 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian-— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare imination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am re 
ing fret to using the first part of the book in my own 
family. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


'VIDDER, PEABODY & 60. 


tion to the metits of this latest and best work of a compiler | 
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115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO0., LTD. 
LONDON . 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. — 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 
ability. 134th year opens Sept. 16, 1914. Catalogue and 
views. Address The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exe= 
ter, New Hampshire. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL > 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School - 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College — 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. — 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca-— 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. , 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


